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After Two Wars 


OBBED HAIR, lipstick, rouge, knee-length skirts, peg-bottom 
trousers, raccoon coats, jazz, joy-riding, cheek-to-cheek dancing, 
petting, cigarette smoking, cocktail drinking, and a general wildness 
of manners and conduct! These were some of the horrifying ear- 
marks of the “flapper era” that burst on America in the 1920's after 
World War I. Editorial writers pulled out all their stops to deplore 
that young people were going to the dogs. And the popular “sexcite- 
ment” was summed up in the title of a best-selling novel, Flaming 
Youth. 


A good deal of this wave of “delinquency” was cooked up by 
professional “viewers-with alarm,” to whom the younger generation 
is always a fair target. Some of it was the harmless froth of new 
fads and follies, of which every generation has its share. Yet there 
was in it a core of moral looseness that boded no good. 


For after every war, according to sociologists, undesirable 
social trends appear for a time, which especially affect youth. Re- 
turning soldiers have been exposed to many brutal and reckless 
evils. They are likely to be bored with humdrum civilian life. People* 
are tired of wartime strain and deprivations. Peace brings an in- 
evitable slump. Morals let down, and the rush for money, luxury, 
and pleasure takes over. 


All these and many more far-reaching social effects of war are 
thoughtfully surveyed in Youth After Conflict, an interesting report 
by Goodwin Watson, published by the Association Press. Dr. Wat- 
son, with the help of expert advisers and high school discussion 
groups, picks out seventy “predictions” about what “Youth’s World 
of the 1950's” will be like. There are too many of them to sum- 
marize here. But they touch on every phase of life, from technology, 
labor, and education, to family, race, and religion. 

What interested us in Dr. Watson’s conclusions, many of which 
chimed with our own observations, is that youth after World War 
II shows few signs of the kind of imbecility that afflicted the 1920's. 
Young people today, he says, have had more and better schooling 
than their predecessors. They have thought and studied a lot about 
social and political problems and international affairs. They are 
serious about war, the economic system, and atomic energy. They 
don’t like race and religious prejudice, and they intend to do some- 
thing about it. Relations between boys and girls are franker, but 
more wholesome than they used to be. 

All this does not mean that the world of the 1950's will be any 
paradise of progress. There will be plenty of conflict, reaction, dis- 
illusionment, and cynicism. No one, young or old, can look to the 
future with Pollyanna chortles of joy. 

Young people today do not know all the answers. But they are 
not a “lost generation.” They have a right to demand some changes 
from the rather dismal mess their elders have bequeathed them. And 
we have confidence that the young people of the 1950's and 1960's 
will get in there and fight for the better world they want and deserve. 


OUR FRONT COVER: A single three-letter prized every day as petroleum becomes 
word tells us why powerful nations have a more and more vital raw material. The 
struggled for control of the Middle East. Arab on our cover is a watchman for an 
The word is OlL. Middle East oil reserves oil field in Iraq. (See special oi! features 
are the world’s greatest. They become more pp. 7-13).—C. Andrews & Co. photo. 
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BOTTLES! 






@ EASY TO USE 
@NO WASTE [ff 
@NO SPILLING | * 


@NO GLASS 
TO BREAK 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS 
with New WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


‘ 
GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruft 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-A, Wildroot Co. Buffaloi1, N.Y. 





- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other Feaders do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.—The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I found an error in the Nov, 17 issue 
of your magazine. In the story, “Fonr- 
teen in All,” the author says: “At the 
top of the ridge Pop eased his single 
barrel to his other arm.” Yet in your 
illustration, the guns carried by both 
hunters are double-barreled. Further on 
in the stofy, the author says: “The 
stranger's gun boomed and the bird fell. 
Then the stranger pivoted and fired 
twice more.” If the stranger was using 
the gun you pictured, this could not 
have happened, for a double-barreled 
shotgun has to be reloaded after firing 
the barrels. 

Betty Higden 
Akron, Ohio 


We suspect that the lady from Ohio 
is Annie Oakley’s granddaughter, be- 
cause she certainly hit the bull’s eye 
when she spotted this boner. The artist 
who didn’t read the story as carefully as 
Betty did presents his apologies below. 
— Ed. 

* o c 


Dear, Editor: 


Your article, “A Career in the Clouds,” 
(Nov. 10) was very interesting to me. 
I want very much to be an airline stew- 
ardess when I finish school. But until 
I read your article, I did not know any 
of the requirements. 

Jerry Spicer 
DeQueen, Arkansas 
. ° 


Dear Editor: 

I read with interest your vocational 
article entitled “The ‘Ground Floor’ of 
Aviation” (Dec. 11). Could you tell me 
where I could obtain more information 
on airplane mechanics’ work? 

Arthur Toll 
Hales Gorners, Wis. 


Any reader who wants more informa- 
tion on airplane mechanics’ work may 
write to our offices and request a copy 
of the Mar. 17 issue of Prep magazine 
which is devoted to this subject. (Ad- 





Say What 64: You Please! 


dress: Vocational Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Enclose 10 cents.) — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


In your “Say What You Please” coh 
umns I have noticed considerable dis. 
cussion of our treatment of the Negro, 
However, few people realize the condi- 
tions under which the Indian is forced 
to live. 

In a recent magazine article I read a 
startling account of the treatment of the 
Navajo Indians. These people live in 
one-room log structures with dirt floors 
and no windows. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 Navajos are lingering between 
malnutrition and starvation. «Most of 
them exist solely on bread and coffee. 
Their land is desolate and almost useless 
for agriculture and the grazing of their 
small herds. These people have no vote, 
and there are only enough schools for 
7,000 of their 24,000 children. 

Why are we sending so much money 
and food to Europe when we have a 
situation such as this here in our own 
country? 

Connie Weaver 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase HS. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Artist Charlie Beck begs for mercy as editors 


—armed with both double- and 
barreled shotguns — close in. 
—Drawn by Charles Beck 
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EUROPE 


@GREECE has become the testing 
in the “cold war” between the 

United States and Russia. 
In a surprise move, the Communist 


guerrilla bands in the mountainous re- ° 


gions of northern Greece announced the 
establishment of a rival “government.” 
Their regime is in opposition to the 
Greek government which is recognized 
by all the nations of the world. 

Like the guinea pig which is neither 

a pig nor from Guinea, this self-pro- 
claimed “First Provisional Democratic 
Government of Free Greece” is neither 
a government, nor democratic, nor free. 
Its premier, “General” Markos Vifiades, 
and his entire cabinet are all Commu- 
nists. 
The radio station over which the an- 
nouncement was broadcast is believed 
to be on Yugoslav soil. The first move 
by the rebel regime was an attack on 
Koritsa, near the Albanian border. 

What’s Behind It: Greece is the only 
country in the Balkans outside the So- 
viet orbit. Conquest of Greece, directly 
or indirectly, would give Russia control 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The situation in Greece is of great 
concern to the U. S. Under the Truman 
Doctrine, proclaimed in March 1947, 
the United States is pledged to protect 
Greece from falling under Communist 
control. A total of $300,000,000 was 
appropriated for Greek economic and 
military aid. 

Last spring, a United Nations investi- 
gating commission found that the Greek 
Communist guerrillas were being sup- 
ported by the governments of the Soviet 
satellite states of Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria. Another U. N. commis- 
sion is now in the Balkans, but the satel- 
lite states refuse to cooperate with it. 


@ HENRY A. WALLACE THREW his 
hat in the ring with a dramatic thrust. 
In a Nationwide radio broadcast the 
former Democratic Vice-President an- 
nounced that he would run as an inde- 
pendent candidate for President. 

In his speech to the nation, the 
Iowan bitterly criticized the foreign 
and domestic policies of both major 
parties, saying that they were leading 
the country to war. He called for sup- 
port for his own program, which he 
called one of “peace and abundance.” 

The new party headed by Wallace 
must now work to get on the ballot. 
Election laws vary in different states, 
and some make it quite difficult for a 
third party to get on the ballot. 

What are Wallace’s chances? Watch 
for another article soon. 
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ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF 





HISTORY 











THE NEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


“INSIDE” PROFITEERING? When 
politics mix with the market place, 
watch out for complications. That's 
what is happening now, as a result of 
charges made by GOP Presidential 
hopeful, Harold E. Stassen, against 
members of President Truman’s Admin- 
istration. 

A good place to start this story would 
be the Chicago Board of Trade build- 
ing. There dealers buy and sell 85 per 
cent of U.S. grain. 

Many flour mills, feed concerns, and 
other companies buy thousands of 
bushels of grain every day. But there 
are many dealers who are not inter- 
ested in using the grain at all. They 
merely hope to buy or sell it at a profit. 
This is called speculation. As an ex- 
ample, a speculator may contract in 
January to buy at $3 a bushel wheat 
which will be marketed in March. 


When March comes, wheat may be 
worth $3.50 a bushel. He can then sell 
it at that price, making a profit of fifty 
cents a bushel. 

There is nothing in our laws which 
says that such trading is illegal. How- 
ever, because of grain shortages. and 





Keystone 
This is Alexandre S. Paniushkin, the 
new Russian ambassador to the U. S. 
He is a former Red Army officer. 


heavy demands for Europe and else- 
where, there has been a great deal of 
trading at inflated prices. 

Last month, Stassen accused mem- 
bers of the Administration of using 
information on forthcoming Govern- 
ment grain purchases to make money 
by speculation. (Bulk purchases by 
Uncle Sam would send prices up. A 
person who could buy grain before the 
purchase, and sell afterwards, could 
easily pocket a profit.) 

Separate committees in the House 
and Senate immediately called upon 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson to disclose the names of these 
“insiders.” Congress accompanied this 
demand by passing a joint resolution 
which Anderson claimed was necessary 
before he could legally disclose such 
confidential information. 

The Agriculture Secretary then dis- 
closed names of dealers holding grain 
on certain dates in 1946 and 1947. On 
the first list the only Government em- 
ployee was Edwin W. Pauley, an old 
friend of Mr. Truman’s and a special 
assistant in the War Department. How- 
ever, Pauley had previously told Con- 
gress that he had been gradually re- 
ducing his grain holdings from the 
time he assumed his present job. 

Later disclosures revealed the names 
of 100 Government employees who 
were speculators in wheat last Septem- 
ber. This may set off some political 
fireworks. 

FULL PARDONS were welcome 
Christmas presents from President Tru- 
man to 1,523 “draft” law violators. 

For three men the pardon meant re- 
lease from jail. The rest were not in 
confinement. But they had lost the right 
to vote and certain other rights of citi- 
zens because of convictions for violating 
the Selective Service law. The pardon 
restored full rights of citizenship to 
these men. 

The Selective Service law, passed in 
1940, required all men of military age 
to register for possible wartime military 
service. 

A three-man amnesty board ap- 
pointed by the President a year ago 
recommended the Christmas pardons. 

Most of those pardoned had violated 
the law because of misunderstanding it 
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or being ignorant of its provisions. 
Others had claimed that their religious 
beliefs made it impossible for them to 
do military service. 

What’s Behind It: The men pardoned 
last month were not the only ones who 
refused to bear arms during the war. 
The draft law made special arrange- 
ments for “conscientious objectors.” 
These were persons who said their con- 
sciences would not permit them to fight. 
About 25,000 of them served in the 
Army in non-fighting positions; 11,786 
more went to work camps. These men 
obeyed the law and were not punished 
for refusing to bear arms. 

But 15,805 others violated the law 

by failing to register for Selective Serv- 
ice or to report for duty when called. 
The President did not pardon all of 
them. Not pardoned were violators 
with serious criminal records and those 
who opposed war for other than reli- 
gious reasons. 
@ EDUCATION FOR ALL is a splen- 
did American ideal. We have achieved 
that ideal to a large extent in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

We are still a long way from that 
ideal in higher education. Only about 
16 per cent of those of college age are 
now going to college. Yet one third of 
all Americans could benefit by a full 
college education. 

So says the Commission on Higher 
Education. It consists of 28 civic and 
school leaders appointed in 1946 by 
President Truman. 

The Commission’s report urges that 
the nation make it ‘possible for all qual- 
ified persons to obtain education be- 
yond high school. To reach this goal, 
the Commission says America needs: 

Facilities, including buildings, teach- 
ing staffs, etc., for twice as many col- 
lege students as there are today. ~ 

Economic opportunity for advanced 
study, through lower tuition costs and 
generous Federal scholarships. 

No discrimination against Negroes, 
Jews, or other minorities. One example 
cited by the Commission is the Southern 
system of segregation; that is, of sep- 
arate schools for whites and Negroes. 
The majority of the Commission held 
that this is undemocratic. Besides, both 
Negroes and whites get a poorer qual- 
ity of education because of the expense 
of keeping up two complete school sys- 
tems, the Commission said. 

Members from four Southern states, 
as well as many other Southern edu- 
cators, disagreed. They said that segre- 





gation in schools is an established cus- 
tom in the South and could not be 
changed without serious disturbance. 


THE AMERICAS 


@ PANAMA, a tiny nation with a popu- 
lation of only 635,000, said “no” to the 
world’s most powerful country (the 
U. S.)—and she got away with it. 

In Eastern Europe, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the big country might have 
occupied the little country and installed 
its own government there. Nothing like 
this happened in the relations between 
the U.S. and Panama. 

The Panama Canal runs through Pan- 
ama. Back in 1904, the United States 
bought outright the ten-mile-wide Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

During World War II, our military 
authorities decided that this narrow 
strip of land was not big enough to de- 
fend the Canal. We received permis- 
sion from the Panama government to 
build bases on its territory. 

The United States has been anxious 
to retain this war-time arrangement. 
After lengthy negotiations, an agree- 
ment was signed on December 10 with 
Panama. Under its terms, we leased 13 
bases from Panama and were to pay her 
$45,000 a year for this right. 

Then came the surprise twist. The 
Panama legislature voted unanimously 
to reject the treaty. 

There was nothing left for the United 
States to do but to withdraw our troops 


from the bases, It is still possible tha 
some new agreement will be reached 
with Panama. 

What's Behind It: Apparently, Amer. 
ica’s “Good Neighbor” policy has not 
completely erased Latin American dis. 
trust of the Yankee northerners. But the 
prompt withdrawal of U. S. troops may 
serve to strengthen friendly relations 
among the Americas. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ IT WAS A “BLIND DATE” for 175 
members of the United Nations Per. 
manent Secretariat, during the recent 
holiday season. The “date” was with 
three New York communities—Bingham- 
ton, Endicott, and Johnson City. 

The residents of these cities invited 
the secretarial staff of the world organi. 
zation to share with them an old-fash- 
ioned American white Christmas. A 
specially-chartered train brought them 
on Christmas Eve to Binghamton. The 
guests—U. N. typists, stenographers, 
clerks and translators—represented 23 
countries. 

They spent four days in the triple 
cities. Tables were loaded with turkey, 
cranberry sauce, mince pie. There were 
also church services, carol singing, and 
all the Yuletide trimmings. 

The idea for the holiday invitations 
came from Robert L. Joggerst, of Bing- 
hamton. He wanted to do something in 
return for the hospitality extended to 
him in England during the war. 











and he comes from Mr. Truman’s home state. 
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International News Photo 
This friendly ‘Feller’ follows Fala’s frisky footsteps. In other words, he’s the new 
White House pup. Fala, President Roosevelt’s dog, sat in on the most secret meet- 
ings and never gossiped about what happened. Feller, this new-born cocker spaniel, 
looks. as if he could be trusted, too. His real name is “Marsden Mr. Missouri,” 
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peer Co. (N. > 
In oil pipeline cleaning process, gas 
shoots skyward through overflow jet. 


does — unfortunately — mix with 
international politics. The mixture 
usually is explosive. 

For oil spells power in a world of 
power politics, It is still the mightiest 
of war weapons, rivaled only by the 
atom bomb. An army marches, a navy 
sails, and an air force flies on oil. 

In Worlc War I, to quote Lord Cur- 
zon, “the United States and her Allies 
floated to victory on a wave of oil.” The 
war was lost, admitted German General 
Ludendorff, when dwindling oil and 
gasoline supplies grounded planes and 
tied up the Kaiser’s submarines. 

And in World War II, it was again 
oil that clinched victory. The lack of 
this “liquid gold” brought the Nazis 
to their knees, It was a war of engines 
and octanes. Luckily, we were “mostest 
and fustest” with both. 

In addition to fueling our tanks, 
planes, ships, and engines of war, the 
U. S, also had oil to produce synthetic 


0’: may not mix with water. But it 
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rubber, and to make TNT (trinitrotolu- 
ene) for filling shells, bombs, and depth 
charges. 

To quote just one amazing bit of 
World War II statistics: Of supplies 
shipped overseas to American expedi- 
tionary forces, two out of every three 
tons were oil! That’s how important li- 
quid gold is in waging war. 

The Axis powers were fully aware of 
that. They shaped their grand strategy 
in World War II around the conquest 
of oil reserves; Nazi Germany seized Ro- 
mania because of her oil fields. She in- 
vaded North Africa to gain control over 
the Middle East and its oil. She attacked 
Russia to grab the oil in the Caucasus. 
Except for Romania, she failed in these 
efforts — and lost the war. 

Similarly, Japan invaded the East In- 
dies largely for the purpose of assuring 
herself of a supply of oil and other raw 
materials, 

In both World War I and World War 
II, it was the United States that furn- 
ished the Allies with four-fifths of the oil 
used to prosecute the war. 

Because oil is so all-vital in turning 
the wheels of the military machine, 
there has been a long-fought struggle 
between the so-called “have” and “have 
not” nations. (The peace-time uses of 
oil are discussed on pages 10-11.) All 
told, the pre-war world consumed, for 
industrial and military purposes, nearly 
2,000,000,000 barrels of oil a year — 
almost a barrel per person. 








To end this worldwide struggle for oil 


and other raw materials — a struggle 


which has bred armed clashes — the au- 
thors of the Atlantic Charter made a 
significant pledge on behalf of the 
United Nations. The promise reads, 
“They [the United Nations] will en- 
deavor to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 

Thus far, little has been done in this 
direction. The problem of international 
control of oil came before the U. N. 
Economic and Social Council last sum- 
mer. The International Cooperative Al- 
liance proposed the establishment by 
the United Nations of an international 
authority to administer the oil resources 
of the world. 

The proposal was supported by Nor- 
way (which owns no oil fields!). The 
Big Three — Russia, the United States, 
and Britain — were opposed to it. The 
excuse used by one delegate was, “Why 
single out one raw material?” 

The Council voted “to do no more 
at this session than take note of the 
documents submitted.” And __ that’s 
where the issue rests today. 


America Was “Invaded” 


The scramble for oi] among the major 
powers of the world dates back to the 
turn of the century when this black 
liquid began to be essential to modern 
industry. Few European nations pos- 
sess oil lands within their own boun- 
daries, The lucky few are Russia (the 
luckiest), Romania (second in import- 
ance in Europe), and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Poland and Albania. 

This forced most European nations to 
look for oil beyond their own frontiers. 
Oddly enough, America was not over- 
looked. Prior to World War I, money 
was invested in our ot! lands by British, 
French, Belgian, and Dutch companies. 
The biggest of these was the Royal 
Dutch-Shell company, owned by Dutch 
and British investors. 

The quest for oil fields extended to 
all corners of the globe. First the Euro- 
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Young Venezuelan chemist tests oil 
samples in U. S.-owned laboratory. 


pean powers searched their own co- 
lonial possessions. The British and the 
Dutch found oil in the East Indies, 
Burma, India, Trinidad, and other pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean. 

Later the big powers began to hunt 
for oil in other peoples’ backyards. 
Everywhere the powers went, their 
struggles for oi] became a battle of 
diplomacy, intrigue, and outright fraud. 
Governments competed with each other, 
and used methods fair and foul to ex- 
act “concessions” (rights to property) 
from native rulers. 

The arena of the fiercest rivalry for 
oi] was (and still is) the Middle East. 
In countries like Iran and Iraq, there 
are oil refineries believed to be. more 
than 2,000 years old. 


Midde East ‘Deals’ 


In 1901 a shrewd English business- 
,man, William Knox D'Arcy, secured 
from the Iranian ruler for the paltry 
sum of $20,000 the oil rights to almost 
all of Iran for a period of 60 years. 
Later, the British government bought 
enough shares in his company to gain 
complete control of it, After World War 
l, uprisings in Iran forced Britain to 
give that country more favorable terms 
than the ».Id D’Arcy agreement pro- 
vided. 

The Germans were first to get to oil- 
rich Iraq, but they were squeezed out 
later by British, Dutch, and French in- 
terests. The rivalry between the French 
and the British Was settled in 1920. The 
two countries agreed upon a division of 
the Middle East and its oi] concessions. 
In Russia’s Caucasus, several European 
nations owned concessions, These were 
wiped out, however, after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

It was not until 1921 that American 
businessmen entered the bitter fight for 
concessions to oil lands abroad. The 
heavy dr2in on our oi] resources during 


World War I roused them into action. 
They resented the British-French agree- 
ment which excluded America from the 
Middle East oil fields. The U. S. was 
also denied concessions in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

A large-scale economic war was brew- 
ing between American and European 
interests. In the end, the U. S. com- 
panies won. They were granted rights 
in the East Indies. They were allowed 
a quarter interest in a French-British 
company in Iraq. This was followed 
by American concessions in other parts 
of the Middle East, and in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

During that period, a newcomer look- 
ing for oil concessions — Japan — clashed 
with American firms for the exploita- 
tion of the oil in the Russian-owned is- 
land of Sakhalin. The Soviet govern- 
ment finally sold the oil rights to the 
Japanese in 1925. E 

What is the picture today? How is 
the world’s oil divided? The Big Three 
—the United States, Britain, and Rus- 
sia — control 91 per cent of the world’s 
proved oil reserves. 

Four Major Oil Areas 

There are four major oil areas in the 
world — the United States, Russia, the 
Middle East, and the Caribbean region. 
The Western Hemisphere accounts for 
52 per cent of the world’s oil reserves; 
the Middle East, 32 per cent; Russia, 
11 per cent; and the rest (East Indies, 
Burma, etc.), 5 per cent. (See map and 
chart, page 9.) 

In Mexico the oil lands were origi- 
nally owned by American and British 
firms. Because these firms refused to 
carry out a labor award ordered by local 





courts, the Mexican government took 
over the oil fields and installations ip 
1938, and has been operating them on 
behalf of the people of Mexico. 

The proved oil reserves in Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Bahrein Island 
and elsewhere in the Middle East are 
owned largely by the British, Dutch, 
French and the Americans. American 
companies are believed to control 42 
per cent of the estimated reserves: 
British companies about 50 per cent; 
and the remainder divided between the 
Dutch and the French. 

Russia’s demands for oil concessions 
in Northern Iran have recently been re. 
jected by the Iranian government. 

From Arctic to Antarctic 

Extensive oi] explorations are being 
conducted in many parts of the world. 
New reserves are constantly being uw- 
covered, The search for oi] is reaching 
into every corner of the globe. Drilling 
rigs are boring for new petroleum in at 
least 45 countries. In Alaska, the U. §. 
Navy struck oil last summer near Point 
Barrow, beyond the Arctic Circle, At 
the other end of the world, on the island 
of Tierra del Fuego, at the southernmost 
tip of South America, the Chilean gov- 
ernment has discovered new deposits 
of oil. 

But the pressing problem today is 
for a world oil policy which would as 
sure a fair distribution of this vital raw 
material among all nations, There must 
be equality of access by all peoples. 
There must be freedom from want. The 
United Nations is pledged to these 
principles, The only way they can be 
realized is through the operation of the 
world organization. 
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Special type of ship lays pipeline under Persian Gulf. American-owned 
pipeline connects Bahrein Island oil fields with Saudi Arabian mainland. 
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Cactkbaan Reaian and the Middle East are World's Oil Centers 
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Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) Photo by Rosskam 


Catalytic crackers, which refine crude oil into various uses, are symbols of petroleum’s usefulness. 


BURIED SUNLIGHT 


ILLIONS of years before 
man appeared on earth, 
nature buried sunlight in 

secret places beneath the earth. It is this 

buried sunlight which we now call 
petroleum. How did nature work? Sci- 
entists think it happened this way. 

Plants grew in and around the warm 
seas that covered much of the earth 
millions of years ago. Tiny animals and 
marine life swam in these seas. Both 
the animals and the plants absorbed the 
light and heat of the sun. 

In time, the plants and animals died. 
Their fossils piled up on the sandy floor 
of the sea; and were buried in layers of 
mud. This process went on for millions 
of years. 

Then tremendous changes took place. 
The sea receded from many areas, leav- 
ing dry land. The mud and sand that 
had formed the sea floor turned to rock. 
The plants and animals which had ab- 
sorbed the sunlight turned into a black, 
greasy liquid. The liquid seeped through 
the earth and settled in porous layers 
of rock, like water in a sponge. 

Centuries ago men discovered oil 
which had risen to the surface in pud- 
dles called oil seeps. Here and there 
it made sticky pools of pitch or asphalt. 
Sometimes the natural gas which seeps 
out with the oil was struck by lightning 





WORKS 
HARD 


Petroleum is one of our most 


valuable natural resources 


and burst into Hame Then fires blazed 
up and burned for years — fires which 
were worshipped by ancient peoples. 

Men soon found a use for oil, In times 
of war, burning pitch was poured down 
from the walls of besieged cities. In 
times of peace, pitch was used to caulk 
the seams of boats, or as mortar in 
buildings. 

The Egyptians, Chinese, and Ameri- 
can Indians rubbed oil on their bodies 
as a cure for rheumatism and other ills. 
They even swallowed this peculiar 
“medicine.” 

Oil also supplied man with light. 
Reeds were dipped into oil to make 
torches. Later it was burned in lamps. 
In the sixth century, oil was used to 
light the streets of Jerusalem. 

In 1850 the first recorded step in 
the refining of petroleum took place. 
James Young of England, an amateur 


> 
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chemist, took out a patent for the dis- 
tillation of kerosene from crude _petro- 
leum. 

Kerosene burned with a clear, bright 
light and was much superior to whale 
oil. A great demand for kerosene as a 
fuel for lamps arose, and accordingly 
the demand for petroleum also grew. 

But there was a fly in the ointment. 
The crude oil had to be drawn from 
surface ponds where oil had seeped 
through. No practical way had been 
found to get at the huge quantities of 
oil beneath the earth. Some men had 
tried digging, but could not dig deeply 
enough to strike oil. 

Then along came George H. Bissell, 
a lawyer and businessman, who with a 
partner had leased some oil land: near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. Bissel] ran 
across a picture of a derrick on a bottle 
of Kier’ “Natural Remedy” — which 
turned out to be petroleum! The derrick 
gave Bissell an idea: Why not drill for 
oil? 

Bissell hired Edwin L. Drake, a re- 
tired railway conductor, and sent him 
to Titusville to “look over the situation.” 
Drake knew that nobody had ever 
drilled for oil before. But hundreds of 
people had drilled for water. He hired 
a water driller named “Uncle Billy” 
Smith, and went to work. 

They erected a derrick 30 feet high. 
Fastened to the derrick were an iron 
pipe and an oak hatcering ram. A steam 
engine worked the battering ram which 
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drove the pipe into the ground. At 69% 
feet, they struck the “liquid gold.” 
Drake’s well had an output of 20 barrels 
of oil a day. 

Today about 4,800,000 barrels of oil 
are pumped daily from over 400,000 
wells in the United States. Some of 
these wells penetrate more than five 
miles into the earth! The deepest is 
26,600 feet, in Louisiana. 

The success of Drake’s well started an 
oil boom which swept the country like 
prairie fire. The rage for oil spread 
through Pennsylvania, and pushed 
westward. 

The oil pumped from these early 
wells was used mainly in making kero- 
sene. Gasoline, another product of oil, 
was removed and thrown away because 
it was dangerous. Valuable lubricants 
were looked upon as useless sludge. 

Then came the bicycle, ball bearings, 
precision parts in machinery. Manu- 
facturers learned that machines could 
be run faster and with less wear if they 
used oil as a lubricant. , 


The Gasoline Age Is Born 


When, early in the twentieth century, 
the horseless carriage made its bow to 
the world, gasoline came into its own as 
a motor fuel. Much of the efficiency of 
the internal combustioa engine is due 
to the compact power of gasoline. 
Neither automobiles nor airplanes could 
carry an equal amount of energy using 
coal or stored-up electricity. 

Today oil is the great mover. Three- 


"fourths of all the oil produced is used 


in one form or another to power the 
world’s automobiles, trucks, airplanes, 
steamships, railroad trains, and farm 
machinery. The United States consumes 
more oil than any other nation. Our 
huge industries, our vast systems of 





Puppets from Shell Oil Company ni 
Medicine show men used to sell “rock 
oil” in fancy bottles as a cure-all. 
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transportation, our highly mechanized 
agriculture devour over a billion barrels 
of oil yearly. 

As the demand for oil grew, oil men 
sought for the liquid gold all over the 
United States. All but seven of the 48 
States contain oil-bearing rock. But most 
of our production so far has come from 
four areas: 

Eastern: Pennsylvania, | 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Michigan. 

Mid-Continent: Oklahoma, Kansas, | 

| 
| 





West Vir- 


Arkansas, Nebraska, northern Louisiana, 
northern Texas. 
Gulf Coast: Southwestern Texas, the 
Gulf coast of Texas and Louisiana, and | 
new areas in Florida, and 

California: In recent years a new and | 
important source of oil has been dis- | 
covered. This is tideland oil, found un- | 
derwater in the Gulf of Mexico and off | 
the California coast. In June, 1947, the | 
supreme Court settled a long standing | 
argument by deciding that this tideland ! 
belongs to the Federal Government, 
not to the bordering state (see p. 12). 

There are, in the United States, about 
one-and-a-half million square miles of 
land favorable to the finding of oil. | 
Only about half of this area has been | 
thoroughly explored. Our proved re- | 
serves — oil which has already been dis- 
covered — total about 21 billion barrels. | 
Our estimated reserves are much greater. | 
Some geologists think that another 100 | 
billion barrels may lie under our feet. | 

This figure is impressive if you will | 
remember that since Colonel Drake sank |! 
the first oil well less than 90 years ago, 
the entire-world has consumed only 45 
billion barrels of oil. Of this total, 33 
billion barrels haye come from oil wells 
in the United States. 


A Gigantic Industry 


Today the petroleum industry is our | 
largest natural resource industry. In the | 
dollar value of its produgts, petroleum | 
is second only to agriculfire. About 15 | 
billion dollars have been invested in the 
U. S. petroleum industry. This money 
has been used to drill more than a mil- ! 
lion wells — although six out of 10 | 
proved duds. It has paid for hundreds 
of oil refineries, thousands of retail out- 
lets. It has been used to build tankers, | 
trucks, barges, and miles of pipeline. It | 
has provided jobs for over 1,250,000 } 
men and women. J 

Although the petroleum industry is | 
regarded as “big business,” 49 per cent ! 
of U. S. oil is produced by small com- | 
panies and independent operators who 
number many thousands. The largest 
crude oil producer, the Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey, produces less | 


than eight per cent of the total. 
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Answers in Teacher Edition. 


PETROLEUM PUZZLERS 


i Match Your Wits 


On the line to the left of each of the 


statements in Column A, place the let- 


ter of the word which best goes with 
it. Each counts 5. Total 15. 
Column A 


__1. Nation which controls more 


| than half of the world’s oil supply. 


__2. Nation whose demand for oil 
rights in northern Iran has been re- 
jected. 

__3. First European nation to get 
oil rights in Iraq. 

—_4. Region Japan invaded early in 
the war in order to get oil. 

__5. Nation that William D'Arcy 
dealt with to get oil rights for Britain. 


Column B 
a. Sakhalin d. Germany. 
b. Iran e. Russia 
c. United States f. East Indies 
g. France 
My score 


Multiple Choice 


Underline the word or phrase which 
goes best with the main statement. 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 


1. About what fraction of the goods 
sent to our armed forces overseas was 
oil products? (a) one fourth, (b) one 
third, (c) one half, (d) two thirds. 

2. What European nation did Ger- 
many seize during World War II in 
order to get oil? (a) Austria, (b) 


] Greece, (c) Bulgaria, (d) Romania. 


3. What international agreement said 


] that all nations should have access to 


the world’s raw materials? (a) U. N. 
Charter, (b) Teheran Agreement, (c) 
Atlantic Charter, (d) London Confer- 
ence. 

4. What Big Three nations control 
most of the world’s oil? (a) U. S., 
France, Britain; (b) U. S., Britain, and 
Russia; (c) U. S., China, and Britain; 


j (d) U. S., France, and Russia. 


My score 
(Continued on page 12) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


. Time Table for Oil * 


Place the following events in oil his- 
tory in correct chronological order, 
using the numbers 1 through 6. Each | 
counts 5. Total 30. 


—_U. S. began to look abroad for oil | 
concessions. | 
—_Edwin Drake learned how to drill 
for oil. | 
—Fossils piled up on ocean floor and | 
changed to oil. 
— Gasoline came to be used for in- | 





ternal combustion engines. ] 
—Norway proposed that U. N. ad- | 
minister world oil supply. ] 
__English learned how to make kero- | & 
sene. 
My score 
True-False 


If the statement is true, draw a circle } 
around the T; if it is false, draw a circle | 
around the F. Each counts 3. Total 24. 


T. F. 1. The United States imports | 
oil to help meet her big demand. | 

T. F. 2. Fewer oil burners were in- | 
stalled in homes in 1947 than in 1946. | 

T. F. 3. Railroads are using more | 
diesel engines than they were before the | 
war. 

T. F. 4. There are twice as many 
passenger cars on the roads now as there 
were before the war. 

T. F. 5. Our home production of 
crude oil is no longer sufficient to 
meet our needs. 

T. F. 6. No way has been discovered } 
to make synthetic oil. 

T. F. 7. The Government 
to return to the rationing of oil. 

T. F. 8. Some oil is being shipped 
by rail to Eastern cities 


expects ] 


My score 


Mapping It Out 


How much have you learned from 
the map on page 9? Fill in blanks with 
brief answers. Each counts 5. Total 15. 


| 
l 
| 
| 
] 
] 
} 
] 
! 
! 
l 
1 2.1 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
] 
| 
| 
| 
] 
' 





are the two biggest oil-producing na- 
tions in South America. 


3. is the nation 
which owns most of the oil lands in 
Venezuela. 














4. = | 
are two oil-rich Middle East nations. 
My score My total score 
My Name 
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Drilling rigs already extend to the water's edge. Next move: under water. 


NDERWATER engineering ex- 
U perts and the United States Su- 

preme Court have made Uncle 
Sam the proud possesor of an uncounted 
treasure. 

The treasure is millions of dollars’ 
worth of oil and other resources hidden 
in our 760,000 square miles of sub- 
merged land off our Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf coasts. This area is the Con- 
tinental Shelf, lying in shallow ocean 
waters less than 500 feet deep. 

Engineers and geologists are begin- 
ning to tap this new source of natural 
wealth. And the Supreme Court re- 
cently settled a iong-Standing feud be- 
tween states (particularly California) 
and the Federal Government as to who 
owns this tidelands store of wealth. The 
Court ruled that the submerged land 
belongs to Uncle Sam, and not to the 
bordering stéfes. 

Continental shelves surround most 
large Jand areas. Such shelves ‘connect 
Australia and New Guinea, Malaya and 
Japan, England and France, Alaska and 
Siberia. 

Suppose you wanted to explore our 
own Continental Shelf. You put on a 
diver’s suit that withstands the heavy 
pressure and intense cold of deep water. 
Exploring the shelf, you will find a 
thriving “farmland.” There will be for- 
ests of seaweed, fields of sponges, coral, 
and sea fans, “crops” which look like 
plants but are really tiny animals. 
There will be swarms of all the types 
of fish you eat — and many you've never 
seen on anyone’s dinner table. Millions 
of these fish live on plankton. 
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of the Interier 


Department 


Plankton is a handy name used to 
cover the trillions of tiny plants and 
animals which drift ix. the sea. Most 
plant plankton are diatoms, micro- 
scopic blobs of plant life containing 
chlorophyll (green matter of plants). 

When the diatoms die, their oil-filled 
shells fall to the bed of the continental 
shelf. There the shells are packed down 
for millions of years, and eventually 
form petroleum-bearing rock. Our ail 
deposits in Texas and elsewhere were 
probably diatoms of ancient seas. 


Our New Oil Reservoir 


As our inland oil beds will run dry 
eventually, geologists are looking for- 
ward to tapping oil from the U. S. Con- 
tinental Shelf. They have already lo 
cated available oil deposits off Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Florida. By using divers 
to weld underwater pipes together, en- 
gineers are drilling for underwater oil 
ten miles from land in Lake Maracaibo. 
Venezuela, and off the California coast 

It is the California tidelands on whic 
the Supreme Court ruled in June, 1947. 
The Court stated that the Federal Gov 
ernment has “paramount rights” to t 
areas extending from the low-wate 
mark to an imaginary line three mil 
out. Since the early 1930s, Californi 
had been collecting royalty payment 
from private oil operators who hav 
been drilling in the tidelands. A bi 
passed by Congress in 1946 to giv 
tidelands ownership to the state wi 
vetoed by President Truman. Privat 
operators have been assured that Uncl 
Sam will not interfere with their work 
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serious shortage of oil, gasoline, and 
other petroleum products this win- 

ter. Already some areas of the nation 
have had to ration automobile fuel on an 
informa! basis. 

“Why should our nation, which pro- 
duces more oil than any other country 
in the world, suffer from a shortage of 
oil? The answer is a lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, increased demand for 
oil, and shortages of building materials. 

For the first time since the war, some 
oil shipments are traveling from the 
Southwest to the cil-hungry cities of 
the East entirely by railroad. In the 
days when German submarines knifed 
their periscopes along our coastal tanker 
ship routes, such rail shipments were 
common. The Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipelines (see map on page 9) also 
helped. These were built during the war 
to handle oil shipments to East Coast 
ports, But after the war the Inch lines 
were switched to the delivery of natural 
gas, an inexpensive and efficient fuel, 
used mainly for cooking and heating. 

Today the heavy demand for oil can- 
not be handled by our coastal tankers. 
Expensive rail shipments of oil have 
been resumed to avoid an oil famine in 
the East. Rai] shipments are three and 
a half times as expensive as bringing 
oil by tankers from Gulf ports. 


The New Age of Oil 

But the lack of sufficient tankers is 
only one reason for the oil shortage. The 
main reason is the extraordinary demand 
Americans are .ow making for fuel oil 
and other petroleum products. This de- 
mand is the greatest in the peacetime 
history of our country. 

In an effort to keep pace with de- 
mand, oil companies have pushed petro- 
leum production to a record high of 
5,700,000 barrels daily. This is swelled 
by imports averaging about 450,000 
barrels a day. But even this staggering 
total of 6,150,000 barrels falls short of 
meeting demand, by about 100,000 
barrels daily. 

The unprecedented U. S. demand for 
oil is due to four causes: 

1. More than 800,000 new home oil 
burners were installed in 1947. This is 
more than twice as many as were in- 
stalled in 1946. 

2. Diesel oil purchases by the rail- 
roads are running more than 42 per 
cent higher than in 1946. The railroads 
are now going in heavily for Diesel 
engines. About 92 per cent of all the 
locomotives the railroads now have on 
order are Diesel locomotives. 

8. There are now about 35 per cent 
more trucks and three and a half per 
cent more automobiles on the road than 
there were in 1941. Motorists are also 


fc United States is facing a fairly 
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fhe Oil Shortage? 





Esso Marketer 


Motor fuel is stored in Hortonspheres, beauty pieces of oil equipment. 


driving more and using more gasoline. 

4. The amount of mechanized equip- 
ment on farms has doubled since 1941, 

Only the fact that we have increased 
our oil imports has kept the shortage 
from becoming even more serious. We 
have tripled our pre-war imports of 
150,000 barrels a day, For the first 
time in the past 2F years we are im- 
porting more oil than we export. 

Most of our oil imports come from 
the Caribbean in the form of crude oil 
and fuel oil. Our oil exports consist 
mainly of highly refined petroleum 
products. 

While the oil shortage is not yet a 
critical national problem, Government 
officials and oil industry experts are 
anxious about the disappearance of this 
country’s reserve oi! capacity. Before 
the war, the U. S. had a “cushion” of 
about 1,000,000 barrels of crude oil a 
day. Today the domestic production of 
crude oil is not sufficient to meet our 
needs — and the demand is expected to 
increase. 

Various proposals have been made 
for overcoming the vil shortage. These 
proposals include: 

1, Voluntary conservation of fuel oil 
by industry and private consumers. 

2. Increased domestic production of 
oil. Petroleum industry officials state 





Robert Yarnell Richie 
Loading oil drums et Texas port. 


that they are unable to get enough steel 
to expand refineries and storage tanks. 
3. The establishment of synthetic oil 
plants with a total capacity of 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 barrels daily. (In several 
areas, engineers are producing oil and 
gas from undergr und coal reserves.) 
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Science has given us not only modern farm machinery; 
’ it has also developed hardier plants, with greater 
food value, and helped wipe out many plant diseases. 











Until the sewing machine made possible the production 
of clothing in factories, clothes were usually made 
at home. Sewing clothes was another chore for mother. 























Every 24 hours the modern newspaper swiftly gathers 
the news from every corner of the world, and brings 
it to our doorstep, free of government interference. 












A Record of Unequalled Human Welfare 














Once steel was expensive, took a long time to make. 
The cheap and abundant production of steel paved the 
way for many of the developments of modern industry. 








pain, and save lives by delicate surgical operations. 
We have also found cures for many dreaded diseases. 








The barn dance of great-grandfather’s time is still 
lots of fun today. But science has added to our fun 
by giving us many more ways of enjoying ourselves. 
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Our Progress Under Freedom 


tleman, “that hot water comes out of the hot water 
faucet.” 
. This isn’t just a joke. It is a tribute that the whole 
world pays to American efficiency. We make gadgets 
work. We make buildings scrape the sky. We make auto- 
mobiles run and airplanes fly. We do things. Other na- 
tions do things too. But we do so much more. 

The progress we have made under freedom is one 
of the “miracles of mankind.” 

Our wartime production astonished the world. An 
old-time boast became a wartime slogan: “If it is diffi- 
cult, we do it immediately. The impossible takes a lit- 
tle longer.” . 

We are the richest nation in the world, and we have 
the highest standard of living. We have more than half 
of all the telephones in the world, 29 million of them. 
We have 34 million radios and 18 million vacuum 
cleaners. We have 26 million homes with bath tubs, and 
18 million with central heating. We ride around in 28 
million automobiles. 

Any American who does not have all of these “luxu- 
ries” thinks he is unfortunate. And any American who 
has none of them considers himself to be without the 
very necessities of life. And he is! We can never rest 
until all of our people have all these necessities which 
in other countries are thought of as “luxuries.” 

We have made more goods available to more people 
than any other country. At the same time, our work- 
men earn more money for their labor and work fewer 
hours to earn that money. 

For we have learned that in the prosperity of our 
people lies the key to industrial prosperity. Without a 
prosperous market for its goods, industry would soon 
wither. And to make more of these goods available to 
more people, we have to raise the standard of living 
of all people. Industry and labor must go forward hand 
in hand. They are partners in the American dream. 


| TS ONLY in America,” said a much traveled gen- 


Not by Bread Alone 


Of course we are proud of our progress. There are 
good reasons for it. We have the benefits of our vast 
natural resources, and our climate. We also have our 
system of free enterprise, which has given us the will to 
do things and helped us to develop our scientific effi- 
ciency and mass production. But we believe that our 
basic freedoms, our resources of people from every- 
where on the earth, and our unconquerable spirit have 
even more to do with our progress. 
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Yes, our unconquerable spirit. For we value our 
spiritual and social progress even more than our material 
progress. None of us believes that material gains are— 
or ought to be — the great goal of all our effort. We are 
on our way to the better society that our ancestors 
dreamed about, even if we have not yet arrived. And 
nothing will stop us. There are obstacles along the road, 
and sometimes we stand still, or even fall back a step. 
But always, on the long trek, we go forward. 

Public education, now commonplace among progres- 
sive countries, was our idea. We started it. We fostered 
it. We know that we have not arrived at our goal, and 
that we must have more, and more ahd more educa- 
tion. Even so, our 1947 figures of 28,500,000 students in 
elementary and secondary schools is a pretty good rec- 
ord. And we have 2,400,000 students in our colleges and 
universities. 

Church membership of around 68 million is impor- 
tant. But just as important is the fact that people can 
express themselves through 260 different religious faiths. 

Does jive send you? Or basketball? Well, all this 
comes under the old-fashioned name of recreation. 
Older folks take theirs in golf or fishing. But Americans 
of all ages like to have fun! We like it enough to be 
willing to pay for it — $8,000,000,000 each year. Having 
fun is an essential part of living. 

Free public libraries were also an American idea. 
Twenty-six million of us borrow books from libraries 
each year. These libraries are maintained by federal, 
state or local funds. Colleges, universities and many 
schools and institutions have their own libraries. Then 
there are many special libraries in technical and pro- 
fessional fields. The gifts of Andrew Carnegie and many 
others have helped provide public libraries in hundreds 
of communities. 


Cure for Democracy’s Ills Is More Democracy 


We know we fall short of our ideals. For example, 
many of our people still live in slums. But large-scale 
slum clearance is being carried out in many cities. And 
shining new homes are being built, some with the as- 
sistance of public funds. There are not yet enough new 
homes going up. But how much or how little public 
housing we will have is something that we, the people, 
through our legislators, will decide. 

For we are never satisfied! We still have many prob- 
lems and imperfections, many unrealized dreams. But 
to go forward we need only to look back with humility 
to our past — a good past. For we have learned that the 
cure for the imperfections of democracy is — more 
democracy! 

Nothing is finished. The future, full of opportunity, 
stretches before us. We shall remain a great and for- 
ward-looking nation only if we keep true to the demo- 
cratic faith of our fathers. 

(No installment of All Out for Democracy next week.) 





































The Monroe Doctrine 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Wer the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States came of age. It may 
not have been exactly the begin- 
ning of America as a world power. But 
it marked at least the formal end of 
America as a colony. No longer was 
the nation subject to the changing tides 
ot European politics. The Monroe Doc- 
trine made a profound and lasting im- 
pression on the rest of the world. 

This famous document appeared 
modestly enough as a few paragraphs 
in President James Monroe's message 
to Congress in 1823. It is important for 
what it said, and for what it symbol- 
ized. It said two things: (1) the North 
and South American continents were 
henceforth “not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power’; and (2) any Euro- 
pean attempt to oppress the Latin Amer- 
ican nations or control their destinies 
would be considered as an unfriendly 
act. . 

What the Monroe Doctrine symbol- 
ized, however, went further than this. 

Like a great many other famous doc- 
uments, suchas the Magna Charta and 
the Declaration of Independence, it 
took on new meanings with the passing 
years. It implied that the United States 
was the dominant power 
in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and would not tol- 
erate any European med- 
dling in the affairs of this + 
hemisphere. It implied 
that the United States 
would no longer permit 
herself to be involved in 
strictly European affairs. 
Finally, it symbolized the 
flowering of the United 
States as one of the great 
powers of the earth. 

The background of the 
Monroe Doctrine was two- 
fold. First was the situa- 
tion along the Pacific 
coast. In the 1820s and 
1830s, Mexico, which was 
now independent, had in- 
herited Spain’s claim to 
California. The Oregon 
country, stretching vague- 


ly northward from California, was 
claimed jointly by the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Alaska was owned by Russia. Dur- 
ing the 1820s, the Russians advanced 
southward from Alaska as far as the 
fifty-first parallel, thus moving in on 
American and British claims. It was the 
southward expansion of Russia that fur- 
nished the immediate spark to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It was Russia that Presi- 
dent Monroe and his cabinet had in 
mind particularly when they agreed 
that no European power should be per- 
mitted to set up new colonies in this 
hemisphere. 

The second set of circumstances that 
furnished the background to Monroe’s 
declaration was more complex. Under 
the leadership of Czar Alexander I of 
Russia, the major European powers had 
formed in 1815 the so-called Holy Al- 
liance. These powers were determined 
to maintain their autocratic monarchies. 
They were hostile to revolutionary or 
democratic movements. This alliance 
had already taken steps to crush demo- 
cratic movements in Spain and Italy. 









NEA Service, Inc. (1940) 
In 1940, Japan and Germany, distorting meaning of Monroe 
Doctrine, warned others to stay away from their regions. 
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At the Congress of Verona, in 1822, 
the Holy Alliance discussed plans to 
restore at least some of the Latin Ameri- 
can states to Spain. The United States 
could not avoid being concerned with 
such a plan. From the first, Americans 
had been in sympathy with the Latin 
American revolutions. The U. S. re- 
garded them as inspired in part by our 
own Revolution. Our nation had led 
the way in recognizing the independ- 
ence of the new Latin American states. 

American interest in South America 
was more than sentimental. The United 
States did not want European outposts 
in the New World. She knew that such 
outposts meant that European wars 
would be extended to this hemisphere. 

Britain, too, was alarmed at the Holy 
Alliance’s proposal of an expeditionary 
force to subdue the Latin American 
states. Her own interests were primar- 
ily commercial, but sentiment was in- 
volved, too. Britain had a somewhat 
liberal viewpoint in 1822. British pub- 
lic opinion would not have approved 
the forcible suppression of movements 
for independence. It was, in fact, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary George Canning 
who took the lead in a movement to 
stop the plans of the Holy Alliance. 
He proposed to Richard Rusk, the 
American Minister to England, that 
Britain and the United States make a 
joint declaration against intervention in 
the affairs of the Latin 
American states. 

The proposal was trans- 
mitted to President Mon- 
roe who conferred not 
only with his cabinet but 
with the aged Jefferson 
and Madison. These men 
were inclined to support a 
joint declaration.. But 
Monroe’s_ Secretary of 
State, the wise and staunch 
John Quincy Adams, ad- 
vised against it. He did 
not want to come in, as he 
put it, like a cock-boat in 
the wake of a British man- 
of-war. Monroe accepted 
his advice. Together they 
framed the famous para- 
graphs that were to be 
one of the cornerstones of 
U. S. foreign policy for 
more than a hundred years. 
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Scott Brown in Collier's 


Selling... 


Demoeracy’s Exchange 





Charles Strauss in The Saturday Evening Post 


“Thank you, sir—well, that makes 
another negative for the long skirt.” 


UR factories, our farms, our cities, 
Q our towns, our schools, and our 
homes would all sink to the level 
of subsistence or’ actual starvation if our 
system of exchanging goods and services 
should come to a halt. Not only our 
prosperity, but our very ability to func- 
tion as people would fail without dis- 
tribution. 

Suppose there were no way of mov- 
ing goods from farm or factory or shop 
into the hands of consumers, Let’s imag- 
ine an absurdity. Let’s imagine that the 
Michigan factories of General Motors 
were unknown, except locally. One day 
a man from Michigan pays a visit to a 
cousin in Arizona, and tells him that 
where he comes from there is a big 
corporation that is turning out several 
types of automobiles. The cousin is in- 
terested. He asks how he can obtain a 
medium-priced car. The Michigan man 
hasn’t the vaguest idea, until finally he 
suggests that his Arizona cousin go 
directly to the General Motors factories 
and hand the money over to the fore- 
man of the plant as the car he wants 
comes off the line. 
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Herb Williams in Collier's 
“Let's just urge the people to buy 
it because we need the money.” 


Well, what else could the poor man 
do if there were no branch offices, sales- 
men, direct mail orders, local dealers, 
or advertising? 

We can scarcely imagine the situa- 
tion of a buyer who cannot find a place 
to buy nor a person to buy from. For 
not only in this country, but all over 
the world, certain products such as 
Singer sewing machines have been dis- 
tributed for years into darkest Africa 
and the frozen tundras of the Arctic. 
A native woman may walk into a branch 
office in Nairobi and buy an American- 
made electric iron while her husband is 
buying a Gillette razor next door. Of 
course American goods are not the only 
goods distributed everywhere; on the 
open market they compete with the 
factory-made products of the world. But, 
owing to the efficient methods of Ameri- 
can distribution, American goods can, 
as the Sherwin-Williams ads say, “cover 
the earth.” 

Everywhere the means of distribution 
are about the same — selling and sales- 
manship. The selling is accomplished 
through wholesale stores, retail stores, 
mail order houses, advertisements, and 
letters addressed to possible buyers. It 
is also accomplished through the person- 
to-person contacts of salesmen who work 
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George Hamilton Green in The American 
“This brush has a th d uses, dam.” 





behind counters, from door to door, 
behind the desk of a branch office, in 
the home office, or by pounding out 
sales letters on a typewriter. 

Whatever his methods, a salesman 
has two important allies — his product 
and his words. Seldom will his product 
sell itself unaided, unless it is a scarce 
item in great demand. As the sales hand- 
books suggest, it must be “pushed.” The 
strength of the push depends upon that 
intangible, the seller's personality, and 
even more it depends upon words. 

The ad writer is the most skilled user 
of written sales words. Look at a ster- 
ling silver ad which reads: “Inspired by 
the pomp and splendor of the royal 
wedding, Fine Arts craftsmen have cre- 
ated in enduring, solid silver a pattern 
of impelling beauty, and named it 
‘Crown Princess.’ Its charming motif of 
flower, leaf and flute has captured for- 
ever the joyful and romantic emotions 
of this great occasion. Crown Princess 
is luxurious enough for a queen’s table 
... dainty enough for your dining room.” 
This ad uses words effectively. The 
writer seizes upon an important recent 
social event to appeal to the sentiment 
of prospective buyers. 

A salesman uses words differently — 
not in the manner of “The Master Sales- 
man” whose example you will encounter 
when you turn the page. A good sales- 
man is usually informal and his vocabu- 
lary is both simple and exact..He can 
describe his product accurately and 
clearly. He neither talks over his cus- 
tomers’ heads nor does he condescend 
to them. He knows how to phrase his 
talk courteously and yet to make his 
words work for him. He knows when to 
stop. The salesman earns his living by 
distributing goods or services, and his 
indispensable instrument is his own 
English language. 
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The scene is the salesroom of the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, deal- 
ers in Earthworm tractdrs, at Dallas, 
Texas. On the walls are several large 
crawler-type tractors, each with a label: 
“Earthworm Tractor.” Table with ad- 
vertising literature. Two doors, one 
leading to the street and the other to 
a private office. 

The STENOGRAPHER is seated at a desk 
running.a typewriter. Through the open 
door of the private office can be seen 
the SatesMAN. He is also running a 
typewriter —fast and furious. The 
STENOGRAPHER stops her work and 
looks at the SaLesMaN. She is puzzled. 
Finally he looks up. » 

SALESMAN: Well, what do you want? 

STENOGRAPHER: I was just wonder- 
ing what you're doing. 

SALESMAN (Magnanimously): Well, 
I'll tell you. I’m writing an article. 

STENOGRAPHER: An article! 

SALESMAN: Yes. It’s for the Sales Psy- 
chology Magazine. 

STENOGRAPHER: What’s the name of 
the article? 

SALESMAN: It’s called “Methods of a 
Master Salesman.” 

STENOGRAPHER: And who is the Mas- 
ter Salesman? 

SALESMAN: I am. I guess you ought 


Reprinted by permission of Longmans Green 
and Com any. Copyright, 1924, by William Hazlett 
Upson. Copyright. 1926, by Longmans Green and 
Company In a volume entitled “Twelve One Act 
Plays”). All Rights reserved. CAUTION: Profes- 
sionals and amateurs are hereby warned that The 
Master Salesman, being fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire, including the Domini of 
Canada, and the other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to a royalty, and anyone present- 
ing the play without the consent of the author or 
his authorized agents will be liable to the penalties 
by law provided. Applications for the professional 
and amateur acting rights must be made to Sam- 
uel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 





to know I sold more Earthworm trac- 
tors last year than any other salesman 
in the company. 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes. 

SALESMAN: What it takes 
Earthworm tractors, I got. 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes. (She begins to 
lose interest.) 

SALESMAN: I got the best little old 
sales talk in the business. Has unity, 
clearness, force, and ease. Especially 
force. Knocks ’em all cold. And in this 
article I explain how I do it. Come on 
in and I'll read you what I've written 
so far. 

(There is a rattling of the knob of 
the street door.) 

STENOGRAPHER: Here comes some- 
body. 

(ZacHARY TAYLOR ALLEN enters 
from street. He carries two packages.) 

SALESMAN: You see what he wants. 
I'm busy. (Closes door, shutting himself 
in the private office.) 

STENOGRAPHER: Good afternoon, sir. 

ZacHary: Good evening. (Removes 
hat politely.) Is this where I can buy 
an Earthworm tractor? 

STENOGRAPHER: Sure. This is the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, dis- 
tributors of Earthworm tractors for the 
entire Southwest. 

ZacHary: Well, Father and I own a 
farm out in Motley County, and we 
need a tractor. (The STENOGRAPHER 
listens with interest.) Father and I 
have talked it all over and investigated 
all the different kinds of tractors there 
is. We got pictures and folders of all 


to sell 

















of ‘em —the Steel Donkey ‘tractor, the 
Twin Jitney, the Road Wrecker — I for. 
get all the names. And then we went 
around and seen ’em working. 

STENOGRAPHER: That's the way to 
find out which is the best. 

ZacHary: Yes, that’s what Father 
and I thought. (Smiles at StTeNnocra- 
PHER, and then continues earnestly.) 
Well, Father and I drove all over our 
section of the state, and saw most a 
hundred tractors and talked to the 
owners. And we finally decided the 
Earthworm is the best tractor made. 
We decided to buy a ten-ton model. We 
know all about it — price and all. We 
have the money in the bank, and 
we can pay cash. When can you de- 
liver it? 

STENOGRAPHER: I'll get a salesman to 
write up the order. Here, let me take 
your packages. (She takes the packages 
and sets them on desk.) 

ZacHuary: Can't I just arrange this 
with you? I don’t need to talk to a sales- 
man — I've made up my mind already, 
and so has Father. And, besides, I got 
to catch a train pretty soon. (Looks 
at watch.) 

STENOGRAPHER: I’m sorry, but I'm 
just a stenographer here. I don’t have 
anything to do with writing up orders. 
I'll have to call our salesman. 

ZacHary: Wait a minute. If you work 
in the office here, you must know a 
lot about tractors. Don’t you? 

(Door of private office opens a crack, 
and the SALESMAN looks out.) 
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MASTER 
SALESMAN 


By William Hazlett Upson 


STENOGRAPHER: Well, I know a little. 

ZacuHary: And don’t you think I’m 
right that the Earthworm is the best 
tractor made? 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes, that’s how it 
seems to me. I think it’s the best ever. 
But I work for the company, and I 
might be prejudiced. (She starts toward 
the door of the private office, and meets 
the SALESMAN coming out.) 


SALESMAN (To  STENOGRAPHER): 
Who is that man? 

STENOGRAPHER: I don’t know his 
name. 


SALESMAN: What does he want? 

STENOGRAPHER: He wants to buy a 
tractor. 

SaLEsMAN: You should have found 
out his name. If I knew this geezer’s 
name I could greet him like an old 
friend. Make a good approach. 

STENOGRAPHER: That won't matter 
with this bird. 

SaLEsMAN: Shows all you know 
about the psychology of selling. And 
another thing —I heard you when he 
asked whether you didn’t think the 
Earthworm was the ‘best tractor made. 
And you said you thought so— and 
you said you might be prejudiced. 

STENOGRAPHER: Well, what's the 
matter with that? 

SaLEesMAN: All wrong, my good 
woman, all wrong. You'll never get 
anywhere that way. You're weak. You 
lack character and force. How can you 
expect a man to have confidence in 
what you say if you have no confidence 
yourself? You should have told him, 
“Of course the Earthworm is the best 
tractor made.” I’m afraid you have seri- 
ously damagea my chances of making 
this sale. (Pulls up his tie, and walks 
over to ZACHARY TAYLOR ALLEN, who 
has been looking at the pictures on the 
walls.) Good afternoon, sir. Haven’t we 
met before? 

ZacHary: No, we ain't. 

(The STENOGRAPHER sits down at 
her desk, but is too interested to get 
much typing done.) 

SALESMAN: Well, well! My name is 
George Sherwood —just call me plain 
George. And your name is — 

ZacHary: Allen. I want to buy a 
tractor. 


His greatest faults were an overworked 


tongue and a thick skin 


SALESMAN: Mind if I ask your full 
name? 

ZacHary: Zachary Taylor Allen. 

SALESMAN: Fine! (Slaps him on the 
back) Mind if I call you Zach? 

Zacuary: It doesn’t matter what you 
call me. I want to buy a tractor. 

SALESMAN: Fine! And if you are 
thinking of buying a tractor, you can- 
not do better than buy an Earthworm 
—and I will tell you why. 

ZacHary: But I don’t want you to 
tell me why. I’ve looked into that al- 
ready. 

SALESMAN: Have you ever owned an 
Earthworm? Have you ever driven 
one? 

ZacHary: No. 

SALESMAN: Then you can have no 
idea of the superiority of this machine 
to anything else that has ever been 
produced in the whole country. In fact, 
in the whole world. Now I wonder if you 
know what I consider the first point in 
making a choice of a tractor? 

ZacHuary: No, and — 

SALESMAN: Well, sir, the first point 
is this: What is behind the tractor? 

Zacuary: I want to put a plow be- 
hind it. 

SALESMAN: No, I mean the reputation 
of the company behind the tractor. 
Now, the Earthworm tractor is built by 
the Farmer’s Friend» Tractor Company. 
And this company is able to turn out a 
better machine than any other firm in 
the country — and I will tell you why. 

Zacuary: I'll take your word for that. 
(Looks at watch.) 

SALESMAN: No, I want to prove it 
to you. The company: (a) has been 
established since 1885; (b) was the 
originator of the Earthworm idea of the 
endless track; (c) furnished all trac- 
tors used by the government to pull 
artillery in the great war for democ- 
racy. 
Zacuary: But I don’t want to pull 
artillery. 

SaLEsMAN: Yes, but remember — this 
is the tractor used by Uncle Sam. And 
what is good enough for Uncle Sam 
is good enough for anybody. 

Zacuary: That's all right. But it’s 
after five o'clock, and — 


SALESMAN: Never mind that, Zach, 
old man. I don’t work by the clock, and 
next I want to tell you about our fac- 
tory. 

ZacHary: What do I care about your 
factory? What — 

SALESMAN: Here is a booklet describ- 
ing all the different buildings and shops. 
Now our plant at Earthworm City, Illi- 
nois, is in every way the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the country. 
Accuracy is our watchword. We use 
the famous Swedish gauges measuring to 
one-one-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
Here is a- booklet about the famous 
Swedish gauges. Think of it — one-one- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. Insures 
perfect interchangeability. And our ma- 
chine shop is admitted to be the finest 
in the whole Middle West. 

Zacuary: If I wanted to buy a fac- 
tory, I might get it. But I want a tractor. 

SALESMAN: Exactly what I am coming 
to now. 

Zacuary: Good. 

SaLEsMAN: After you have heard 
about the kind of factory we have, you 
expect something pretty good as a prod- 
uct. Well, sir, the product is good. It’s 
the best there is. And I will tell you 
why. 

Zacuary: But I don’t want to hear 
about that. 

SALESMAN: You want to buy a trac- 
tor? 

Zacuany: Yes. 

SaLesMaN: All right— before you 
buy, you should find out about it. That's 
logical. 

Zacuary: But listen — 

SALESMAN: First point — materials. 
We use only the finest. Come here. 
(Pulls Zacuary over to the large pic- 
ture on the wall.) Look at those track 
shoes — the finest grade of manganese 
steel, triple-heat-treated. Look at those 
roller frames — special open-hearth al- 
loy-steel castings. (Zacn attempts to 
interrupt, but has no luck.) And the 
gears in the transmission-chrome-nickel 
electrical-stee] drop forgings, carefully 
annealed, machined, carbonized in 
bone, case-hardened, and then tempered 
and polished. Do you réalize what a 
process like that means? 

ZacHarY: No, and I don't care. 
Please — 

SaLesMAN (Talking steadily in spite 
of Zacuary’s frequent attempts to in- 
terrupt): The next is the design — the 
way these superior materials are put to- 
gether to make the perfect machine. 
Here is a booklet with sectional cuts 
of all the important assemblies. (Hands 
ZacHARY another booklet.) What do 
you think of that motor? Completely 
enclosed — no grit and dirt can get into 
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the working parts. Gear-driven fan — no 
fan-belt troubles. No trouble to start — 
just a flip of the crank and away she 
goes. (ZAcHARY pulls timetable out of 
his pocket and consults it.) Of course, 
anybody can see the advantage of the 
Earthworm tracks. Go through mid 
and over rough ground like a war tank. 
No packing of the soil. And the jointed 
roller frame makes the track conform 
te the surface of the ground, giving 
perfect traction and easy riding quali- 
ties. (ZacHARY puts timetable back in 
pocket, and begins edging away toward 
door.) It would surprise you to see 
how easy the tractor steers. By pulling 
this handle (Points to handle in pic- 
ture.) you stop on one side, and the 
other walks around. (Telephone in 
inner office wings, and the STENOGRA- 
PHER answers.) This tractor can turn on 
a dime. Yes, sir, “The worm will turn.” 
See what I mean? “The worm will turn.” 
Ha. ha! 

STENOGRAPHER (Calling to the 
SALESMAN from the private office): 
Telephone for you. . 

SALESMAN (To ZACHARY): Excuse 
me a moment. I must answer the phone, 
but I won’t be long. Look these over. 
(Hands out a few more booklets.) And 
as soon as I get back I will tell you 
about the work the tractor can do, 
with especial reference to your needs. 

(The STENOGRAPHER comes out of 
the private office as the SALesMAN 
goes in and shuts the door.) 

Zacuary (Dropping all the litera- 
ture the SALESMAN has given him into 
the waste basket): Gosh! I guess I'll 
have to buy a Twin Jitney tractor after 
all. (Looks at watch.) When that guy 
comes back, you tell him I'm sorry 
but I had to go. Hand me them pack 
ages, will you? 

STENOGRAPHER (Handing over the 
two packages): Here you are. But I 
hate to see you go off this way, Mr. 
Allen — especially after what you told 
me about your father being so strong 
for you to buy an Earthworm. What'll 
he say when you tell him you fell for this 
other machine? 

Zacuany: That’s a fact. I guess you're 
right. But what can I do? Now if I 
only had this guy out in God’s country, 
out in Motley County — (He looks at 
the two packages thoughtfully.) Say! 
Everything I need, I got right here. 
(Sets the packages down on the table, 
takes out his knife, and prepares to cut 
the string.) It’s a lucky thing I just 
happened to buy this today. By the 
way, this salesman — this guy that was 
talking to me — he ain’t married, is he? 

STENOGRAPHER: No. 

Zacuary: No children nor nothing? 

STENOGRAPHER: No. . 


Zacuary: That’s good. 

STENOGRAPHER: Why? 

ZacHaArRy: I never could stand the 
idea of widows and orphans. (He holds 
the knife to the string, and considers 
the situation.) I hate to do it anyway. 
I'll give him another chance. Here — 
take these back. (Hands package back 
to the STENOGRAPHER. ) 

SALESMAN (Coming out of the office): 
I think I have told you enough about 
the company that is behind the Earth- 
worm tractor. 

Zacuary: Fine! Fine! 

SALESMAN: And I think I have told 
you enough about the mechanical fea- 
tures of the tractor itself. 

ZacHARyY: You sure have, and now — 

SALESMAN: Now what you want to 
know is the amount of work that can 
be accomplished with one of these 
tractors. And I will tell you. 

ZacHary: Yes, but say, listen here, 
wait a minute. I want to — 

SALESMAN: You want to know how 





many acres a day you can plow. Well, 
sir, with a ten-ton Earthworm tractor 
you have a sixty-horsepower motor. You 
can pull six fourteen-inch plow bottoms 
at the rate of three miles per*hour, cov- 
ering thirty acres a day and plowing 
eight inches deep. And if you use a 
disk — 

Zacuary: I'll take your word for it. 
I'll take even your word for it. But say — 

SALESMAN: Maybe you don’t believe 
it, but with a disk you can cover from 
forty to fifty acres a day. With the 
power pulley you can run the largest 
separator made. Phresh all your own 
wheat and your neighbors’, too. 

Zacuary: I don’t want to thresh my 
neighbors’. But pretty soon I'll — Gosh! 

SALEsMAR: First point — 

ZacHARY (To STENOGRAPHER): Bring 
me them boxes. 

(STENOGRAPHER brings them.) 

SALESMAN: First point — the Earth- 
worm is economical because you have 
practically no breakage. (ZacHARY puts 
the boxes on the table and cuts the 
string on one of them.) Other tractors 
may cost less in the first place. But as 
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soon as you get them out doing hard 
work, what happens? A bolt shears here 
—a casting breaks there — repair bills 
begin to mount. 

(By this time Zacuary has the paper 
off one of the packages, disclosing a 
pasteboard box. Zacuary looks at his 
watch. ) 

ZacHAaRY “(Mumbling to himself); 
Only fifteen minutes more till train time. 
Gotta work fast. 

SALESMAN: No, sir! With an Earth- 
worm you need fear no breakage. Of 
course, if the unheard-of should happen, 
and you should break a part of your 
tractor, you could replace it at once 
here. We have in our stock room in the 
rear (Waves hand in direction of rear 
of building) a spare-parts department 
second to none in the country. They are 
kept there for your safety. (By this time 
Zacuary has taken from his box a shot- 
gun, with ba:rel and stock separate.) 
Although, of course, there is practically 
no call for them. It would make you 
laugh to see the-man we have in charge 
of the spare parts. Sits around all day 
— the laziest man this side of Alabama. 
Hello, what you got there? A shotgun, 
eh? And a nice one, too. (ZACHARY does 
not answer. He wipes off the barrel 
with his handkerchief, squints down 
the bore. The SaLesMAn continues.) 
Well, sir, it’s a nice-looking gun. Going 
to do some hunting when you get back 
to the ranch? 

Zacuary: That’s what I bought it 
for. (Starts to fit barrel onto stock.) 

SALESMAN: From the quality of gun 
you buy, I can see that you are out for 
the best there is. Now that is an ideal 
gun to get a jack rabbit. 

Zacuary: Or a jackass. 

SALESMAN: What? 

Zacuary: Nothing. 

SALESMAN (A little puzzled, but not 
enough to cramp his style at all): And 
if you want the best there is in the way 
of a shotgun, I feel sure you will want 
the best there is in the way of a tractor 
—in other words, the Earthworm. 
(Zacuary finishes assembling the gun 
and starts opening the other box.) Yes, 
that gun is sure a peach. If you take 
care of it, it will last you a lifetime. 
Why? Because it is made of the right 
stuff. And if you take care of one of 
our tractors, it will also last you a life- 
time. Why? Because it is made of the 
right stuff. 

ZacHary: Look, I got shells in this 
box. 

SALESMAN: Very interesting. I have 
shown you that the first reason for the 
low-upkeep of our machine lies in the 
high-grade material used. 

Zacuary: Look! It’s all ready to 
shoot. 
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SaLESMAN: I will now explain in de- 
tail the design of the motor of the 
Earthworm tractor, and point out the 
reasons why it insures a low consump- 
tion of gasoline. 

Zacuary (Raising his voice and 
speaking very positively): I don’t want 
to hear about that. I got to catch a train. 
| want to buy a tractor and get home. 
| want — 

SALESMAN: Exactly so, exactly so. 
You want to get a tractor. And that 
is just the reason I want you to hear 
about our motor. It’s the finest motor in 
the world, and I will tell you — 

ZacHary: No, you won't! (Plants 
business end of the shotgun on second 
button of the SALESMAN’s vest, and 
shoves him back into the corner.) 

(The STENOGRAPHER jumps up in 
alarm. ) 

SALESMAN: What the — 

Zacuary: Shut up! Not a word! 

STENOGRAPHER (Approvingly, to 
ZacHary): Atta boy! 

SaLEsMAN (Weakly): What do you 
want? 

Zacnaky (Quietly, but with deter- 
mination): I want you to keep that 
mouth shut. (Wiggles finger on the trig- 
ger) Listen. I want to buy a tractor. 
Get out your order blanks. (The Sa.es- 
MAN takes a breath and opens his 
mouth.) Shut that mouth. (The Sass- 
MAN shuts his mouth and gets out order 
blanks.) Now fix your carbon and get 
out your pencil. And remember, not a 
peep, not a twitter. All right — put me 
down for one ten-ton Earthworm tractor, 
current specifications, standard equip- 
ment. To be delivered at once to Zach- 
ary Taylor Allen, Matador, Motley 
County, Texas. Terms, cash. Here is my 
check for five hundred dollars’ deposit. 
The rest I will pay on delivery. Where 
do I sign? Good. Just one question — 
answer yes or no: Can you ship it out 
this week? 

SALESMAN: Yes. 

ZacHary (Gathering up his hat and 
box of shells, and carrying his gun): 
Good-by. (He start for the door.) 

STENOGRAPHER: That was wonderful! 

(He makes her a bow, and strides out 
the door into the street. She gazes after 
him with admiration, while the Sa.Es- 
MAN leans weakly against the wall. 
Gradually the SaLesMan begins to re- 
vive. Finally his eye lights on the order 
in his hand.) 

SALESMAN: Look! (He exhibits the 
order to the STENOGRAPHER.) I signed 
him up for a ten-ton! I tell you, I got 
the sales talk that wins! Come on in 
and I'll read_you that article on “Meth- 
ods of a Master Salesman.” Explains all 
about how I do it. 

(Curtain) 
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Sister M. Madeleva 


a scholar and a poet, Sister Mary 

Madeleva is today America’s most 
distinguished nun. She has been com- 
pared to Chaucer’s Prioress — the ami- 
able, well-bred, gentle, and much- 
traveled Sister of the Canterbury Tales. 
But la belle Prioress, for all her lady- 
like ways, could not write poetry. And 
Sister Madeleva most assuredly can. 

Sister® Madeieva was not always a 
lover of poetry and literature. On the 
contrary, during her freshman year at 
the University of Wisconsin she la- 
bored under what she terms “an active 
repugnance for English.” A magazine 
advertisement induced her to transfer to 
St. Mary’s College at Holy Cross. Here 
studies under Sister M. Rita spread out 
a new world before the sensitive girl's 
beauty-loving eyes Soon she became 
an English major, the last two college 
years found her writing very promising 
verse. 

The attitutles of ner former life were 
discarded even moie completely by the 
young poet (born Mary Evaline Wolff) 
when in 1908 she laid aside her worldly 
garments to don the habit of the Sisters 
of Holy Cross. She became the Sister 
Mary Madeleva that we know today. 

For the next years Sister Madeleva 
taught at Saint Mary’s Academy while 
doing graduate -vork at nearby Notre 
Dame. In 1918 she became head of the 
English department. In 1919 she was 
made principal of the academy in Og- 
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den, Utah. Here the light versifier, 
Phyllis McGinley (Scholastic, Sept. 29, 
"47) was one of her students. 

In 1922 Sister Madeleva studied at 
the University of California. She re- 
ceived the first Ph.D. granted by the 
University to a Catholic Sister and be- 
came dean and president of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Wasatch, near Salt Lake City. 

Sister Madeleva has traveled in Can- 
ada, Europe, Northern Africa, and the 
Holy Land. She loved the bells and 
spires of Oxford when she studied there 
in 1938, but returned to the United 
States the following year to accept the 
presidency of St. Mary’s College. Her 
work, she says, has always been “the 
education of girls.” It was like her to 
add, “whatever else may have been the 
results, they have succeeded fairly in 
educating me.” 

Sister Madeleva’s poetry exults in a 
Franciscan joy that wells within her 
as she walks, radiantly, among the won- 
ders of the world. All her poems are 
love songs. They are sung to Christ, to 
the Virgin, and t. God, whose faces 
shine out at her thrcugh a veil of leaves 
and stars and trees. She possesses, also, 
a warmth of humar. love. These verses 
from her newly-published Collected 
Poems (Macmillan, $2.75) are filled 
with benevolence. 


Grace Notes 


The winds are alilt with the year at the 
spring, the world that is new; 
The birds send spilt raptures of song on the 
wing up to skies that are blue; 
I stand on the threshold of Maytime and 
sing, 
Lady Mary, to you. 


Michaelmastide 


Once there was- England in September: 
Michaelmas daisies by the wall, 
Luminous beech trees to remember, 

And the rooks’ call. 


Once there were mountains, maples turn- 
ing. 

Mute with this beauty that we knew, 
Tangible, tender beyond all knowing, 
Once there was you. 


















pe Words 


VERY once in a while I am asked, 
“Why don’t you give us the formula 
that you use to make a Tested Sell- 

ing Sentence? Certainly, after having 
tested sales talks on Statler Hotels 
and Johns-Manville, Remington-Rand, 
American Airlines, and other companies, 
you must have some kind of a formula?” 

I want to give you five principles 
today which are going to help you make 
your sentences sell. Because, after all, 
your single sentences make up long sales 
presentations and if you watch the 
single sentences, the sales talk will take 
care of itself. 

* Principle No. 1: “Don’t sell the 
steak; sell the sizzle!” It is the sizzle that 
sells the steak and not the cow, although 
the cow is, of course, mighty important. 
The sizzle is your biggest selling argu- 
ment, but remember one thing: What 
is a sizzle to you may be a fizzle to some 
prospect. Therefore, rule No. 1 is: fit the 
sizzle to the prospect on hand. 

Principle No. 2: “Don’t write, tele- 
graph.” By this principle I mean make 
every word count. Get the prospect’s 
attention in the fewest words possible. 
How? By speaking telegraphically across 
your counters, because you haven't got 
the time for a long message. 

Principle No. 3: “Say it with 
flowers.” By this I mean prove your 
point. “Happy returns of the day” means 
much more when you say it with 
flowers. When you used the oldest 
“Tested Selling Sentence” in the world 
and got down on your right knee and 
said, “Emma, I love you,” you con- 
vinced her when she saw the flowers 
in your right hand. 


Get Action Into Your Sentences 


Therefore fortify your sentences with 
action and drama. Because it is the 
little things you do as you speak your 
lines that make the sales stand out. 
When you tell the woman that the 
square clothes pin won't roll, drop the 
clothes pin to prove the point. Get 
action with action. And when you 
demonstrate, demonstrate to sell. It is 
the movement of your hands, your fea- 
tures, your head, your pencil and how 
you handle your product, which are 
just as important as what you say. 

You are going to close your sales just 
a little bit faster with the fourth prin- 


* These Wheelerpoints are copyrighted. 


hat make people buy\ 


By Elmer Wheeler 


Which, where, when, what 
how, but never if in selling 


ciple, which is this: “Don’t ask if — ask 
which.” By this I mean, always give the 
other fellow a choice between something 
and something; never between some- 
thing and nothing. Don’t ask him if he 
buys but ask which he wants; how he 
wants it, where he wants to use it, when 
he wants it. 

I am going to give you one word 
which is the hardest word in a sales- 
man’s vocabulary for a prospect to over- 
come. If you will practice this one word, 
you will find that it will work magic for 
you. The next time the prospect says, 
“Well, I'll think about it,” don’t say, 
“What do you want to think about it 
for?” but just say, “Why?” The next time 
he says, “Well, I can’t afford it,” say, 
“Why?” and watch him wiggle trying 
to put his objection into words. Watch 
him fumble around. You have him on 
the defensive. You have time to think up 
your answers while he is trying to an- 
swer that “why?” 


One Egg or Two? 


And if somebody else should happen 
to be a little clever, too, and should use 
the “why” on you, here is what you do: 
Say, “Well, Bill, why do you ask me 
‘why?’ ” And it is right back on him. 

If you go into one of the Pennsylvania 
Drug Stores in New York, or the Peo- 
ples Drug Stores in Washington, and 
you ask for a malted milk, they won't 
do what many drug clerks do (I hope). 
You ask for a malted milk in the aver- 
age store and what does the clerk say? 
“You want an egg in it?” And you say, 
“No.” Why? Because he didn’t ask a 
leading question. He asked you a ques- 
tion to which you could answer “No” 
very easily and you do say “No” auto- 
matically because of force of habit. 

So the rule is, make it easy for the 
other fellow.to say “Yes” and difficult 
for him to say “No.” When the clerk 
asked “Do you want an egg in your 
malted milk?” you would say, “No,” so 
we tried this idea: 

You went into a store for a malted 
milk. This time the drug store clerk held 
an egg in one hand and an egg in the 
other hand. He said, “One or two eggs 
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Burr Shafer in The Saturday Evening Pos 
“No more tiresome unwrapping. The package 
simply dissolves and becomes delicious gravy.” 


today, sir?” The average man would 
look at both eggs, and would scratch 
his head and say, “One egg’s enough, 
thanks.” 

You'd be surprised how those words 
worked! Why? What was the philos- 
ophy? 

Remember that point: Don’t ask him 
“if,” ask him “which, how, when, where, 
what.” Not “if.” 


Watch Your Bark 


I have given you now four good prin- 
ciples we use and we know they work, 
and yet without this fifth principle, 
those other four won’t work because this 
‘fifth principle is the keynote of all the 
others. Again, it is a very simple one. 

This is it: “Watch your bark.” Con- 
sider for a .aoment that little dog. It has 
only one word and one little tail to wag, 
but it is the tone behind the “woof,” and 
the wag behind his tail that sells you his 
many messages. So watch the bark that 
can creep into your voice — and watch 
the wag that can get into your sales 
technique. Avoid voice peculiarities. 
“See?” or “Listen, you get what I mean?” 
Avoid those selling statements. Test 
your voice out sometimes when you are 
by yourself. Cup your hands behind 
your ears and start talking and see how 
you sound to yourself. 

When you smile, for the love of Pete, 
don’t smile insincerely as if you just 
turned it on for the benefit of the 
prospect. And don’t smile like the wolf 
rapping at Little Red Ridinghood’s 
door. Be sincere. How? By being sincere. 
Don’t be a “Johnny-One-Note.” Have a 
voice that can go up and down the 
scale, because your voice is the carrier 
of your message. 


Reprinted from the pamphlet, “Magic 
Words That Make People Buy,” a reprint 
of a speech by Elmer Wheeler, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. Copyright by Elmer 
Wheeler, 1939. 
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. meenAnA BROUNE'S poker-faced 
¢ 


treatise upon the common cold 
may not seem very comforting to the 
sneezers and coughers among you. 

Barbara makes use of an old com- 
edy trick: she treats a ridiculous 
subject with great solemnity. Her 
tone is one of such earnest good-citi- 
zenship that even the rousing, pa- 
triotic ending to her piece is pseudo- 
logical. 
Common Cold, Leveler of Men 


It has been said that two things come 
to every man, death and taxes. I should 
like to enlarge that statement to in- 
clude another universal affliction, the 
common cold. To me, colds are not “the 
plague of humanity” or “science’s un- 
solved problem,” but a great leveler of 
men and a great democratic factor. 

For years scientists have labored to 
discover and isolate the unknown virus 
causing this “common disorder of the 
respiratory system.” The bacteriological, 
chemical, and physical sides of the cold 
have been subjects of theses and dis- 
sertations, but as far as I know, little 
work has been done on the human, the 
social, the really broad aspects of the 
cold. 

Every man, whether he lives on Park 
Avenue in New York City or on Main 
Street in Podutk, has had some experi- 
ence with the cold. It is a malady affect- 
ing old and young alike, business ‘man 
and field laborer, Republican and 
Democrat. No one escapes it. The water- 
ing eye, the red nose, the hacking 
cough, and the raw throat can be found 
anywhere, any time, on any one. 

The cold is no respector of social or 
economic barriers. Everyone has an 
equal chance to catch cold. 

Furthermore, the pocrest farmer with 
a cold suffers no more than the richest 
stock broker, because there is no known 
cure. Oh yes, each manufacturer of 
chemicals has his own “cold remedy,” 
but scientific tests prove that none of 
them do any real good. The rich man 
may spend a hundred dollars on inhala- 
tors, lamps, pills, balms, and drops, but 
they won’t do him a bit of good. A 
nineteen-cent box of Smith Brothers 
cough drops and a box of Kleenex give 
as much relief as anything. 


Other diseases can be treated with 


care or carelessness, according to the 
patient’s pocketbook, but the cold defies 
any such inequality. For instance, if 
Mr. Smith-Smythe, our stock-broker 
friend, has a broken arm, he can go 
to three kinds of specialists who will 
treat him with braces, casts, nails, in- 
fection killers, pain killers, etc., while 
Mr. Jones, the farmer, must be content 
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with a simple cast and sling. But a cold 
hits them both with blithe disregard 
to economic status and neither of them 
can do anything about it. The cold is 
incorrigible. 

This noble state of affairs has existed 
throughout our country’s long and glor- 
ious past, but we may not be able to 
look forward to its continuance. There 
are forces here and abroad working 
against it. Every day, scientists perfect 
new “wonder drugs,” some of which 
have already been applied to the cold 
with a measure of success. 

There are those to whom these dis- 
coveries seem a wonderful boon to man- 
kind but to anyone who thinks deeply 
the subtle implications of this move- 
ment will appear. 

If an effective anti-cold preparation is 
developed, it will bring back the old 
barriers. Soon the rich will be able to 
relieve their colds, while the poor must 
suffer on because of economic inabil- 
ity to provide themselves with the new 
medicines. 

Naturally, [ do not advocate that 
scientific research be brought to a halt, 
but after thinking over the true’ mean- 
ing of these discoveries and this re- 
search, I have come to the conclusion 
that the battle cry of the intelligent 
citizen everywhere will be “Down with 
sulfa! Down with pencillin! Down with 
fascism! Up with democracy! Up with 
the common cold!” 

Barbara Broune, 16 
University High School 
Normal, Illinois 
Teacher, Ruth Stroud 


“God's Voice” is an example of 
imagistic verse that creates more 
than a picture. Diana Schechter has 
given her word-painting spiritual 
overtones, 
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God's Voice 


God has a wide green voice that arches 
over 
And falls on the listening wood; 


His words are the hills that overlap in 
the distance, 
Echoing away, away into the sky; 


The scattered, quivering birches 
Are silver reverberations of His laughter; 


He can drown out the sound of my 
loneliness 
With a soft whisper of new grass, 
Or a poplar shouting high, green phrases 
To a silent sky. 
Diana Schechter, 16 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Girls H. S. 
Teacher, Rose Glaymen 


June Hildebrand’s poem is, tech- 
nically, an exercise in rhythmic con- 
trol. June tosses her words as easily 
as the wind tosses leaves. Notice the 
“dying fall” at the end. 


The Leaves, No More 
The wind sang 
The leaves responded 
In sympathetic rhythm. 
The leaves in wild abandon 
Did frolic and play. 
The leaves were gay 
Gay as buffoons 
Gesticulating to giddy tunes. 


Like this they pranced 

The leaves, through Spring 

Like this they danced 

The leaves, through Summer 

An Autumn scattered 

The leaven to winds 

Winds that churned 

The leaves to be raked and burned. 


Winter intruded, 
The leaves no more. 
Snow and Ice included, 
The leaves no more. 
In bleakness secluded, 
The leaves no more. 
June Hildebrand, 17 


Mount Shasta (Calif.) H. $. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. Astman 
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for our shop report. If I inves- 
tigate all of these books, I'll be 
a grandfather on_my graduation day!” 
“You problem isn’t that book list,” 
Butch remarked agreeably. “It’s that 
you don’t know how to use a book. 
Your reading ability may be A-1, but 
you'll never finish that shop report un- 
less you know where and what to read.” 
Butch had the right idea. Here are 
some of the things Ted discovered 
when he began to use books intelli- 
gently. 


Take Their Word for It 


Most non-fiction books have either 
a preface or an introduction, or both. 
In the preface the author tells why he 
wrote the book, and suggests how you 
can get the most out of it. He may point 
out, for instance, that Chapter VII 
provides you with background material 
for Chapter XI. If Chapter XI contains 
information you can use, it’s important 
to know that you should read Chapter 
VII first. 

The introduction is usually written 
by someone other than the author; it 
tells about the subject and often about 
the author of the book. Since the actual 
text of the book usually begins on page 
1, the pages of preface and/or introduc- 
tion are numbered with small Roman 
numerals. 


oe L OOK at this list of reference books 


First Things First 


The table of contents, or contents 
page, of every book is your preview of 
coming attractions. Don’t waste time 
by aimlessly reading the first chapter 
or scanning several paragraphs on page 
356 to decide whether the book is for 
you. Instead, make your first stop the 
contents page. . 

I. How much can you get from a 
table of contents? The one below is 
from a book called The Paper Industry. 
Read it and see if you can answer the 
questions following: 


CHAPTER PAGE 
I. A Brief History of Paper 1 

II. Early Papermaking in America 15 
III. From Rags to Riches 62 
IV. Lumber into Libraries 76 


V. Research in the Paper Industry 127 
VI. The Industry Looks Ahead 169 


1. Would this book be likely to give 
you a complete description of how the 
ancient Egyptians made paper? Why? 

2. In which chapter would you look 
for a discussion. of rag-content paper? 

3. Does the author consider rag-con- 
tent paper or wood-pulp more impor- 
tant? How do you know? 

4. Which chapter would be most 
helpful to you if you're trying to de- 
cide what field of scientific research 
to enter? 


Books 
Wont 
Bite 


“Could | borrow that kb 


(Another preview is the list of illus- 
trations. This follows the table of con- 
tents, and lists a description and the 
page number of all the photographs, 
sketches, etc., in the book.) 


Extra Added Attractions 


Have you often joked about “the tiny 
print at the bottom of the page”? That's 
no joke, son! Those are footnotes. When 
you find a small number or symbol in 
the body of your reading matter, shift 
your eyes to the bottom of the page 
where the sign or number will be re- 
peated. Next to it will be some refer- 
ence to the statement you just read. 
It may give the source of, or an exam- 
ple of, or background material for the 
author’s statement. 

An appendix isn’t only the cause of 
an emergency operation. In a book, an 
appendix contains extra material which 
will add to your knowledge of the 
book’s subject. Appendixes may in- 
clude maps, charts, diagrams, tables, 
documents, or lists of dates or names. 

Did you know that many books in- 
clude their own dictionaries? Such a 
dictionary is called a glossary. It’s a list 
of the technical and foreign words in 
the book, along with their pronuncia- 
tions and definitions. 

If a book has a bibliography, you'll 
have no trouble finding other books on 
the same subject. The author has done 
the job for you. In his bibliography he 
lists other books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on his subject. 

Appendixes, glossaries, and bibliog- 
raphies appear at the back of the book, 
and are always listed on the contents 


page. 
Last But Not Least 


Don’t play “needle in the haystack” 
games when you want the answer to a 
specific question. Use the index. This is 
an alphabetical list, at the end of the 
book, which includes the page reference 
to every person, place, and topic men- 
tioned in the book. 





Herman in N. Y. Times Book Review 





ding yesterday?” 


II. Here is a sample of the material 
you might find in an index. Answer the 
questions below by referring to the 
sample. 


Air travel, 202; advantages of, 207; safety 
in, 207; cost of, 212; baggage regula- 
tions for, 213-214, 216, 217 (cost chart); 
purchasing tickets for, 218; North Amer- 
ican transcontinental routes, 220, 222- 
224, 225 (map); future of, 226. 

Hotels, 320; making reservations in, $2]; 
methods of operating, 322; tipping for 
service in, 324; rates of, 324; Official 
Directory of city hotels, 325. 

Insurance, beginnings of, 260-321; e- 
planations of terms usd in describing, 
370; fire, 372; automobile, 373, 374 
(chart), 375-377; life, 378. 

Pullman service, see Railroads. 

Railroads, growth of, 129-132; Pullman 
service on, 132; timetables of, 133; bag- 
gage carried by, 137; traveling con- 
veniences offered by, 138; building of, 
139-141; _trans-continental, 140-149; 
main United States lines, 142-144, 145 
(map). 


1. Give the page which would tell 
you how to make hotel -reservations. 

2. What page tells “about the cost 
of air travel? 

3. What page tells about Pullman 
service? 

4. What page has a map showing 
the main air routes across the U. S.? 

5. What page contains a chart on 
automobile insurance policies? 

6. To what page would you tum 
first for information about baggage regu- 
lations for traveling by plane? 

7. What page describes-the conven- 
iences of air travel? 

8. On what page would you be able 
to see what states are crossed by the 
shortest train route from Chicago to 
Los Angeles? 

9. On what page would you find a 
schedule showing how many hours it 
takes to travel from Washington to Des 
Moines by train? 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Seminole Indian boy was 
[oeeat He sat naked on an old 
wall of coral rock deep in the bowels 
of the swamp where coral rock had no 
business to be. If a trail had once been 
cut through the Everglades to here, it 
had long ago been gulped up by stark 
s, scrub oak, fierce green water 
hemp and mud. The rocks were joined 
by white man’s mortar, and were built 
into two ramps that came together to 
form the corner of a Louse. 

Maybe the white man had been build- 
ing one day, and it had happened to him 
just as it was waiting now to happen 
to Sammy Osceola. Down there on the 
gound, watching each move he made, 
was strong and vicious death with rav- 
enous jaws that would devour his flesh 
and crack and crunch his bones. 

He wiped the mosquitoes out of his 
eyes. He folded his arms across his 
knees, put his head on them and wanted 
to cry. He hadn’t cried for three years, 
not since he was thirteen. He didn’t 


sudden death for So “Pe 
cry now. a. 
The rock was cutting into his flesh. © ## could moke his 


He shifted and raised his head. It was 
a hundred feet to the edge of the river, 
and the river was a hundred-foot width 
of dead-still, black water. His canoe was 
on the other side, chin on bank. 

Canoe was sleeping. Canoe didn’t 
hurt from the rocks. Canoe wasn’t hun- 


The swomp could spell 










gry; he had Sammy Osceola’s bread ; _ 
and cheese in his belly. = 
Thoughtfully Sammy wiped the mos- : 4 


quitoes off his chest and shoulders. He 
was imprisoned on the coral rock, bt 
he was not afraid. He was biggest | 


grove appeared, then the bay of cypress, 
byildigg higher, tumbling in closer, be 
fe darker and more sinister. 
id water path before him wagai} 
d shiny as a crow’s breast 







Joe Cypress, even. 
His mother had said, “You by, 


Black Bull, and you're 
Like that she said it, $ 
mother. 
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cypress limb; coiled in a palmetto 
crotch; moved on padded feet over the 
timeless forest mold. 

Sammy Osceola pulled the slick water 
past him with his paddle. He listened 
to the songs of the swamp blending the 
two worlds; millions of tree frogs mak- 
ing a tiny, bell tinkling; great, stern, 
bank frogs hammering a gonging bel- 
low; an owl, high over the water, trying 
to imitate the frogs below; the sad call- 
ing of the chuckwill’s widow. And last, 
a cry that was choppy and frayed, put- 
ting a thin edge to the other music 

Sammy Osceola smiled. That was the 
bittern — his bird of good luck. He lis- 
tened eagerly. Twice more it came, a 
good omen. Excitement began 
jumping so hard in him that he could 
feel it at the top of his belly. 

Now was the time to begin the hunt. 

He circled his mouth with his hands 
and sent out the ‘gator call. “N-u-n-g-h 
. . . N-u-n-g-h.” He listened. Nothing. 
He sent again. “N-u-n-g-h 
N-u-n-g-h.” 

He got an answer, moved canoe for 
the right bank, and drifted. He listened, 
waited, then pushed along to a bare 
bank spot. The ‘gators should be in the 
dark places, right there. He saw them 
but the width of their slide going down 


sure 
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into the water told him that they were 
not what he wanted. The slide was slick 
and bright in the moonlight, but of a 
size for three or four-footers, He put 
his light onto a tangle of growth. Four, 
five pairs of eyes, but not wide enough 
apart, none of them, Four-footers. 

Sammy Osceola would take nothing 
under ten feet tonight. 

He went on, watching, listening and 
calling, “N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.” 
Here centuries lay crumbled and for- 
gotten; here: the swamp never quit its 
ageless singing; moving with all 
the patience of his people, Sammy Osce- 
ola sought to shoulder his manhood. . . . 

The white man at the Alligator Farm 
near Miami had not been able to decide 
between Sammy Osceola and Joe Cy- 
press for ‘gator boy. He wanted to be 
fair. They both showed him what they 
could do; he still couldn’t decide. So it 
was Sammy Osceola, in his eagerness, 
who said he would go into the swamp 
and bring back a big ’gator, a ten-foot- 
er, and give that for the job. Joe Cy- 
press said he would bring a bigger ’gator 
any day than Sammy Osceola. The 
white man agreed to settle that way. 
They had till noon Thursday to get their 
"gators to the farm for measuring. 

Already, this quick, it was Tuesday. 


Deer in the swamp, daylight didn’t 
come as it did outside. It formed 
on everything, white, and so heavy at 
first it seemed almost as if it could be 
scraped off with a hunting knife. It was 
like that now, and Sammy Osceola still 
hadn’t seen a ’gator over six feet. 

He was sitting quietly against the left 
bank when he heard the thrashing on 
the other side. At first he thought it 
was a fight, but no viciousness came into 
the sound, and then he knew. A mother 
*gator had laid her eggs, and was cover- 
ing her nest mound. He saw her swing 
her tail; she was a big one. 

He stripped off his clothes; then, with 
his light capture rope around his waist, 
he slid noiselessly into the clear, black 
water, took a deep breath and went 
under. Two minutes later, without a 
surface ripple, he came up behind a 
shield of overhang on the right bank, 
moved along to the ‘gator slide and 
peered over. There was the new nest 
mound, partly covered, but the mother 
was gone. 

He climbed out and stood on the 
bank, letting the water drain from him, 
and it was then that he saw the coral 
walls, They were in what had once 
been a large clearing but now was 
healed almost shut. The sun had 
bleached the coral white. 

The two ramps came together to 
form a peak ten or twelve feet above 
the ground. A hawk had made her nest 
here and he could see her tail sticking 


out. He clapped his hands together; she 
flew up and away. He smiled. He 
walked all around the mass of rock; this 
was certainly a strange thing to see in 
the very bottom of Still Swamp. 

He was coming around the right 
flank of wall on the way back to canoe 
when he heard the noise in the under- 
growth between him and the river. He 
held still for an instant. It wasn’t deer 
or bear. He ran for the water, but it 
was too late. He knew he couldn’t make 
it even before he saw the charging mas- 
sive-shouldered king boar that weighed 
not less than four hundred pounds. 

Sammy Osceola had only twenty-five 
feet to go, but the boar was cutting 
him off, coming at him, fast. He spun 
for the wall, and another boar was com- 
ing at him from there. 

There was no time for thinking. In- 
stinctively, he ran to the right, toward 
a thin growth of cypress surrounding 
a huge fallen log. He jumped for the 
log and stopped. Here heavy tangle 
blocked his path. 

They were at the log, trying to get 
over. He could see the tips of their 
snouts over the top. The snouts dis- 
appeared and he could hear them, each 
going for an end of the log to come 
around after him. He waited. When 
they were on this side and coming at 
him, heads down, tusks gleaming, he 
went up and back over the log. He ran 
for the wall with all the speed his legs 
could give, and scaled the ramp with 
both boars slashing at his heels. 

They tried to follow. One of them 
made it up a few feet, only to slide 


back. 


§ anaay OSCEOLA hunkered down 
and watched their mad ferociousness. 
Again and again they made running 
climbs, only to give up finally and walk 
back and forth, eying him. 

Like others he had doubted hunters’ 
tales about the two wild killer boars of 
Still Swamp, although white hunters 
who set out after them had sometimes 
returned without part of their dog pack. 
Once, even, two of the men never came 
out of the swamp. 

He could believe the tales now. 
There they were. Two king boars that 
no panther, no bear, no living swamp 
thing would dare attack. Their long, 
tall muscular bodies stood on powerful 
stub legs that took them through rough 
country and brush faster than deer. 
Their shoulders bulged with humps, 
layers of cartilage that would stop any 
bullet under a .30-.30, and ten-inch 
tusks curved up out of their lower jaws. 

Sammy Osceola waited for a chance 
to make his next move, but it was some 
minutes before his attackers found the 
"gator nest. When they were crunching 
the eggs, he worked his way down the 


ramp which was farthest from them, 
His foot touched the ground. He could 
hear them still grunting and gorging 
He ran to the other ramp, keeping the 
wall between him and the boars. From 
there would be the shortest run to the 
river. He rounded the end of it. 

One boar was waiting for him, The 
other was on his way at a run. 

Sammy Osceola scrambled up the 
ramp, and again they began their ray. 
ening efforts at climbing after him, 
When they gave up, they stood silent 
and motionless, snouts pointed down, 
watching him through the tops of their 
wicked heads. The fact that they didn't 
go directly back to the eggs bore out 
part of the hunters’ tales — this pair 
killed for food when they were hungry, 
and killed all the time for lust. 


Nicur had taken most of the mos- 
quito torture out of the swamp, but 
now heat blossomed in the humidity, 
and by noon it caved in through the 
top of the jungle anc smashed every- 
thing with its weight. The boars took 
to the undergrowth, never relaxing their 
vigil. 

Three times more Sammy Osceola 
tried to get his feet on the ground to 
make a run for the river, and three 
times the boars lunged out of their 
swamp pockets, forcing him to scurry 
back up the hot, cutting rock. 

The day boiled away, one minute ata 
time. The rock tortured his flesh; the 
sun heat pounded inside and outside 
his head. 

He lay stretched out, wet, face on 
arms, the stones throbbing under him, 
the silent swamp pouring its soggy 
breath over him. 

The hawk flew over. 

The sun had crawled in under the 
skin of his back and was cooking him. 
His capture rope was cutting into his 
waist. He took it off, used it to wipe 
his eyes. He coiled it tight, put it down 
and laid his face on it. 

The hawk dropped out of the top 
of the tall cypress and sailed over her 
nest again. She was a _ red-shoulder. 
Probably she wouldn’t settle on her nest 
all day. 

He put his face back down on his 
rope and lay looking at canoe. If he 
could have one mouthful of the black 
water canoe was resting in, that would 
be good. 

One of the hogs grunted, and moved 
to a spot closer to the wall. Sammy 
Osceola became angry. He would like 
to drop a noose around the boar’s neck 
and choke him dead. He knew he 
couldn’t, though. There was nothing to 
tie the rope to. The boar would take 
the rope, or he’d pull Sammy Osceola 
off the wall. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HE TRADES PUNCHES 
NOW WITH MATERIALS 


The Story of 
Charlie Ream 


N THE LATE ’30s, Charlie Ream held the title and 

crown of an Ohio Golden Gloves champion. To- 
day he has exchanged that title for one of head of the 
Mechanical Section of the General Electric Works 
Laboratory at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

He’s concerned with physical testing of materials 
and development and design of special mechanical 
devices. He was trained at the Ohio State University 
to be an engineer as he had planned as a boy. Today 
he is stimulated by his high regard for his co- 
workers, who, he says, “from the bottom up are al- 
ways willing to help.” He is convinced that anyone 
can succeed with General Electric because “there are 
enough round holes and enough square ones to be 
filled.” General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Charlie was born and reared in a small Ohio railroad 
community. Like his chemist-teacher brother, he tinkered 
with one of the town’s first radios. In high school his hob- 
bies were stamps, train and boat models, and photog- 
raphy. He won three major sports letters, but majored 


in mathematics. 
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After graduation, Charlie went with General Electric to 
work on machine selection in Lynn, Massachusetts. In 
Schenectady, he was enrolled in the Creative Engineering 
Program before being sent out on various assignments 
that took him to New York and Erie, Pennsylvania to 
work on problems and experiments. 
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At Ohio State, football and intramural sports such as 
fencing and boxing were climaxed by his winning a 
Golden Gloves title. He fought as a heavy- and light- 
heavyweight but took time to appear with a campus 
dramatic group before winning his Bachelor of Industrial 
Engineering degree in 1941. 
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Experience in General Electric plants in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in the Radio Receiver Division, and Sche- 
nectady, on an underwater object locator for the Navy, 
finally led to Fort Wayne and the diversified laboratory. 
His outside hobbies keep him too occupied to play the 
seven radios that share his room. 
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ways of getting a head start in 

the world, you might consider 
starting with a sead A head of hair, 
that is! 

It takes a sizable crew of barbers and 
beauticians to keep this nation’s hair in 
trim. And this is one business in which 
it’s necessary to make use of the other 
fellow’s head, as we] as your own. 

If you enjoy working with people, 
like to work with your hands, or are 
ambitious to own your own business 
some day, you may want to investigate 
opportunities open to barbers and 
beauty operators. The two occupations 
are much alike. Both offer opportunities 
for steady employment. Neither re- 
quires long training periods without 


pay. 


Wiss: you're pondering various 


The Barber 


You boys know Sam. You like to have 
him cut your hair. Sam is “smooth” at 
giving shaves to the gents with the 
heavy bristles and at shampooing the 
locks of a wolf making ready to prowl. 
Not only does he do a good job, quickly 
and efficiently, but he’. also the right 
sort of fellow. Call .t personality if you 
like. Anyway, he knows how to talk 
your language — whether it’s sports, 
new car models, or the latest movies. 

You’ve probably never stopped to 
think what makes a session at Sam’s a 
pleasant and painless affair. But the 
fact that Sam and his shop are rieat and 
clean probably has something to do 
with it. Sam has good eyesight and 
good health. The latter is an essential 
since he works long hours and must be 
on his feet all day. 

When you shell out the shekels for a 
clip, you may think to yourself that 
Sam’s in a pretty good business. You’re 
right, toc, if you mean that his work 
is steady —in good times or poor. The 
amount of money he’s salting away may 
be another story. If Sam’s an average 
barber, he’s clearing between $35 and 
$50 a week. Possibly, if he is in a 
centrally located shep or has any steady _ 


Barbers and Beauticians 


customers, he may make between $50 
and $100 a week. 

How did Sam learn to be a barber? 
If he’s an older man, he probably 
started as an apprentice in someone’s 
shop. If he’s a young fellow, he may 
have attended one of the numerous 
barber schools or “colleges.” Or maybe, 
he learned his business in a large city’s 
vocational or trades school. 

The tuition for a six-month course at 
a barber or beauty school varies from 
$100 to $500. (You can write to the 
National Education Council of the Asso- 
ciated Master-Barbers of America, 506 
South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois, for 
a list of approved barber schools. ) 

Before Sam took a job as a barber, 
he applied to his State Board of Health 
to take the examination for an ap- 
prenticeship license. After he was 
licensed, Sam worked for an experi- 
enced barber for several years. 

With the $2,000 Sam has saved, he is 
thinking of setting up a small shop of 
his own, For a long time, he may not 
earn any more in his own shop than 
he does working for someone else. But 
eventually, he may clear from $100 to 
$150 a week. 


The Beautician 


You gals know Mona. (Some of you 
fellows may, too!) She’s a cute number 
— has personality — looks the last word 


‘in good-grooming - and has a lively 


line of talk. She claims these qualities 
are a necessity in her business!) She’s a 
beauty operator 

Mona is skilled in cutting and styling 
hair, setting finger waves, and in giving 
permanent waves and shampoos. She 
also knows how to give manicures and 
facials and how to arch a lady’s eye- 
brows for the best effect. 

Mona usually knows “what’s cook- 
ing” around town, for the beauty shop 
is the scene of many confidences. How- 
ever, Mona makes it a rule never to 
gossip about her customers. She also 
knows the value of tact. . 

“I'm glad I finished high school,” 
Mona says. “A-high school diploma is 
not an absolute necessity for my work, 
but conversational English, commercial 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of hygiene 
are a real asset to me.” 

Mona applied for and received a 


Head Work 






state license to be a beauty operato 
when she finished beauty school. (Her 
course took about six months.) Her 
school was recommended by the Ne 
tional Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association, 212 F’fth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

If Mona had lived in a larger city, 
she might have taken beauty culture in 
a public vocational or trades school, 
Or she could have acquired the neces. 
sary knowledge by working in a beauty 
parler. 

Beautician’s salaries vary throughout 
the country, depending on what in 
dividual shops charge for their work. 
In New York State, for instance, the 
minimum wage for a worker in a beauty 
shop is $26 a week. However, beauti- 
cians often earn much more than their 
state minimum wage. Frequently they 
receive a percentage of the money they 
take in above’a certain figure, in addi- 
tion to tips. 

If a girl owns her own shop, she may 
clear from $3,000 :o $6,000 a year. 
Mona hasn’t decided yet whether she'l 
go into business for herself or whether 
she'll get a job in the beauty salon of 
a large department store. She has been 
invited to teach in a beauty school. 

“Men as beauty operators?” Mona 
repeated, when we questioned her. 
“Most operators are women, just as 
most barbers are men. However, a few 
men are experts in the field. You’ve seen 
their signs, John of London, Emil of 
Paris. When a man becomes a beauty 
operator, his creations are no longer 
called ‘hair-do’s’.” Mona laughed. 
“They're called ‘coiffures’!” — Wiu1aM 
Fave, Vocational Editor. 
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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 
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in Swift’s Premium Zaz Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel 
of these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs 
them in cellophane to bring them to you at peak 
flavor! What’s more, they’re just as nourishi 
t’s because Swift’s 
Premium Franks are made from ‘“‘dinner-quality”’ 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few 
packs on your next hike or hot dog roast, and for a 
special treat —ask mom to serve them for di i hs 

tonight. The family will love ’em! Get Swift’s Qi, 
Premium Franks, packed 8 to 10 to the pound in the : 


they are tasty and delicious. 


handy cellophane pack. 
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EXT to the Liberty Bell and 

N Brotherly Love, Philadelphia’s 

most prized possession is a tall 

skinny, dead-panned basketball player 
named Joe Fulks. 

Joe, a 6-foot, 5-inch steeple of skin 
and bones, plays center for the pro- 
fessional Philadelphia Warriors, and his 
scoring record reads like the U. S. loan 
to the starving nations. 

In his first season as a pro (1946-47), 
Joe sank 475 goals and 439 fouls in 
60 games! His total of 1,389 points was 
an all-time record. Divide 1,389 by 60, 
and you discover that Joe , averaged 
23.1 points per game. This against the 
greatest stars in basketball! 

A shy guy, 24 years old, big Fulks 
hails from little Kuttawa, Kentucky, a 
pin-point on the map. He played his 
college basketball at Murray State 
Teachers College, where he was high 
scorer for two seasons. 

He then enlisted in the Marines and 
served three years, including 16 months 
overseas and a bit of action on Iwo 
Jima. 

While in service he still managed to 
keep on the (basket) ball. He starred 
with the crack San Diego Marines who 
won 38 straight games in 1943-44, then 
led the Fleet Marine team to the Service 
League title at Pearl Harbor. 

The war over, Joe became a Warrior 
— much to the regret of the other tribes 
in the league (Basketball Association 
ot America). The rest is history. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop Fulks. He makes most of his points 
on a leaping, twisting shot from the 
“bucket.” He shoots equally well with 
either hand, and has a knack of chang- 
ing the ball from one hand to the other 
at the last instant. He shoots a “soft” 
ball —a shot that floats lazily from his 
fingertips. 

Joe’s 77 inches, long arms, and 
springy legs all help. But his prize as- 
set is a tremendous pair of hands. When 
Joe pivots, leaps and shoots, he is about 
as easy to stop as a jet-propelled jump- 
ing jack. 

This accounts for the fact that he 

«is the most fouled player in basketball. 
Last season he was fouled 601 times. He 
sank 439 of these charity tosses, for 
an average of 73%. That’s great shoot- 
ing in any man’s league. 

What a guy to have on your side! 


Trade Winds 


The baseball’ Buddhas are roaring 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made” like 
mad these days. I can’t recall a winter 
in which so many deals have been 
pulled. Here is a roundup of the major 
swaps, sales, and signings. 

The Boston Red Sox will have a 
“new look” in ’48, and I don’t mean 
uniforms that droop around the ankles. 
They've picked up Vernon Stephens, 





Kentucky 


Fulks 


Jack Kramer, and Ellis Kinder from 
the Browns, and Stan Spence from the 
Senators. 

What a batting order they will have 
— Pesky, Spence, Doerr, Williams, 
Stephens, DiMaggio (Dom), and Mele! 
How are you going to get them out? 

The Yankees, alarmed at the growing 
Red Sox menace, swapped Allie Clark 
for Red Embree of the Indians. They 
also bid for Early Wynn, great Senator 
pitcher, but the deal fell through at the 
last minute. 

The Phillies got into the act by trad- 
ing Tommy Hughes for Bert Haas of 
the Reds. 

The Dodgers have parted with Dixie 
Walker, Vic Lombardi, and Hal Gregg, 
who went to the Pirates for Billy Cox, 
Preacher Roe, and Gene Mauch. 

The Braves bought Jeff Heath from 
the Browns, and traded Johnny Hopp 
and a Murtaugh to the Pirates for 
Jim Russell, Bill Salkeld, and Al Lyons. 
The Pirates also sold Elbie Fletcher to 
the Indians. 

The Browns, meanwhile, were ped- 
dling Johnny Berardino, Bob Muncrief 
and Walt Judnich to the Indians for a 
collection of unimportant players and 
a stack of beautiful green treasury notes. 

All in all the Browns are supposed to 
have picked up something like a half 
million dollars on their deals. But what 
are they going to use for a ball club? 

As I write this the deals are still 
coming fat and fast. 

New managers for 1948 include Joe 
McCarthy (Red Sox), Joe Kuhel (Sen- 
ators), Billy Meyer (Pirates), Zach 
Taylor (Browns), and that great pal of 
the common people, Leo Durocher 
(guess what team). 

Star gazing. Just in case you missed 








the all-star choices for 1947, here they 
are: Most valuable player in Ameri- 
can League, Joe DiMaggio (Yankees); 
most valuable player in National 
League, Bob Elliott (Braves) ; outstand- 
ing rookie of the year, Jackie Robinson 
(Dodgers). 
o & 

“I would like to call your attention 
to a mistake in your November 17th 
column,” writes Doris Lee Ballew, of 
Mannington, W. Va. “You claimed that 
Audrey Bockmann was the only gitl 
ever to capture the National Junior Rifle 
Shooting title. 

“You were wrong. In 1940 my sister, 
Anna Lou, then 16, won that title — and 
won it the hard way, She was required 
to fire in all four positions — prone, 
kneeling, sitting, and standing — not 
merely in the prone position, as has 
been the custom since the war. I know 
that Anna Lou’s many friends in Ohio 
and West Virginia will appreciate the 
correction.” 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Famous Delta Power Tools 


are again offered as the awards... 
in the Woodworking Divisions 


of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
beh your shop teacher for detatls and rules 


You have a chance to win a valuable Delta Power Tool, in 
recognition of your woodworking ability. Sounds great, doesn’t 
it! .. . Think of the fun you can have using your prize Delta 
tool — making good-looking, useful objects! ... There are no . 
entry fees or other charges in this competition. Be sure to enter! 
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‘Gator Boy 
(Continued) 


The hawk eggs scratched at his mind, 
so he thought about them for a while. 
Doing this, his fingers loosened a piece 
of the old mortar and worked out a 
small hunk of coral. 

He sat up with the rock in his hand. 
There was that anger again when he 
looked down at the nearest hog. He 
stood up to throw the rock at him. 
Sammy Osceola could knock a squirrel 
off a high limb with a rock. But now 
he didn’t throw. 

He ran his gaze along the top of the 
wall, went halfway down the ramp, and 
once more measured the distance to the 
river's edge. Then he picked a spot on 
the forest mold, way back from the 
water, and he threw the rock. 

Neither of the boars went rushing at 
the noise. The one that was hid in the 
brush came out, sauntered in that direc- 
tion, then went back out of sight. The 
other one stood up, hung its snout, and 
looked at Indian boy. . 

A knot came into Sammy Osceola’s 
throat. He went back up to his place 
and carefully lay down again. With his 
arm hanging over the wall, he idly 
fingered out another piece of mortar. 

When he had it rubbed to powder 
between his fingers, he knew what it 
was about the hawk eggs. He looked 
for the red-shouldered hen. She was 
watching from the same cypress. She 
wouldn’t settle on her nest until after 
dark. Sammy Osceola glanced at the 
sky. He would have to work fast. 

He examined the mortar all along the 
wall. He worked a long time, and fin- 
ally dug out a piece of coral the size 
of his fist. About half-way down the 
other ramp he found a coral knob that 
would weight twenty pounds, maybe 
more. 

The boars had followed under him. 
He set to work on the knob, using his 
small rock as hammer. Crumbs of 
mortar fell. His hammering and his 
movements whetted the boars, and they 
paced or stood with their hoofs against 
the wall and slavered. 

Day was going fast when he had the 
big rock free and settled in a crevice in 
the wall. He sat resting. His throat was 
lined with hot sand, and the length of 
his body ached. The hawk swooped 
in and out, making dives on her nest. At 
last she landed on the edge of the nest, 
listened into the dusk, then stepped in 
and sat, quiet as the stones. 


§ avocy OSCEOLA began moving 
toward the hawk, one ripple of muscle 
at a time. Mosquitoes covered him like 
sweat. Night had brought no coolness 
to his burned skin, and the coral hurt 


him more than anything had ever hurt 
him before. But nothing touched the in- 
exorable patience that was his heritage. 
Just one muscle at a time he moved. 

Moontime was getting close. He 
watched the top of the forest and soon 
the moon was ready to climb up .and 
stand, warning the hawk. One of the 
boars began scratching himself against 
the wall. The hawk stirred uneasily, and 
Sammy Osceola had to wait until she 
quieted. Then his hand shot out and 
held her to the nest until he could get 
her by the leg. 

He held her by both legs, letting her 
flutter occasionally for the hogs. When 
the moon was high enough for him to 
see plainly, he moved down to where 
his big rock rested in the crevice. 

The boars followed anxiously, keeping 
close to the wall. He tied his capture 
rope to the hawk’s legs and began 
lowering her. She was in a frenzy fly- 
ing against the rope, flapping, scraping 


-her wings against the rock. It set the 


hogs to chomping and quarreling fierce- 
ly at each other. He lowered his bait 
until she was just out of their reach, 
secured the rope in the crevice, and 
picked up his big rock. 


Born hogs were on their hind legs, 
trying for the bird. He aimed at the one 
directly in line with the crevice and 
dropped his rock at the wet snout and 
shining tar-bubble eyes. It smashed full 
on the boar’s head, and the boar went 
down screaming. The screaming tapered 
to squeals, to weak panting, to nothing. 
The other boar had backed off, but now 
it came at the hawk again, and that was 
when Sammy Osceola dropped off the 
wall:on the back side. 

He could hear the hog tearing 
through the brush after him when he 
cut the water; then deep coolness and 
the sweet feel of safety held him. He 
swam near the bottom. Almost lazily he 
stroked until he could look up and see 
the bottom of canoe; then he came up 
into the air, let his sore fingers reach for 
the smooth, rounded edge, and climbed 
in. 
The boar was on the other bank, tall 
and ugly, still looking out stupidly at 
the water. Sammy Osceola reached for 
the rifle. The hawk began plunging 
and flapping again and when the boar 
started for her, Sammy Osceola pulled 
the trigger. The report shook the night 
until the sound was lost in distance. The 
hog was on its side, death jerking at 
his stub legs. 

Sammy Osceola put his rifle down 
and reached for his food. As he ate he 
became very unhappy. He was no man. 
He was only Indian boy, foolish Indian 
boy to get himself chased onto rock by 
hogs and lose his hunting time. Very 
foolish boy business. Now all the hunt- 










































































ing time he had left was maybe om 
hour, no more. 

The food and canteen water hurt his 
throat. He thought of Joe Cypress. Joe 
Cypress might be back at the ‘gato 
farm right now with his ten-footer, The 
white missionary used to tell the Sem. 
inole boys: “Be good sport. Be good 
loser. If you lose, be a man and take 
the winner’s hand and shake it.” 


.) \MMY OSCEOLA jammed his food 
sack down under the canvas and put 
his clothes on fast. His mouth was tight. 
He grabbed his paddle, and did not fed 
the heat in his skin or the soreness of 
his fingers or the mosquito welts, He 
would take Joe Cypress by the hand, all 
right. He would shake the hand, and 
then he would lead Joe Cypress over 
and show him Black Bull. He’d show 
him the biggest ’gator Joe Cypress had 
ever seen. 

He paddled swiftly to the other bank. 


His bullet had entered the boar’s neck }- 


from the right side, and blasted away 
the opposite jaw. The other boar was 
very dead from the rock. He hurriedly 
untied the hawk and gave her to the 
sky. 

He slid canoe up the river making his 
“N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.” After his 
second call, he heard a slight noise that 
took him shoreward. 

He sat quiet, then snapped on his 
light and saw a huge frog attempting tv 
swallow a baby alligator. He turned of 
his light, let his eyes sharpen, and 
caught another movement among the 
lily pads. Two eye humps surfaced. 
There was waiting, ominous and quiet, 
then a loud plop of big jaws, and the 
frog was gone. He quickly thumbed his 
light, but the ’gator was no more tha 
six foot. 

He drifted, watching for slides, drum- 
ming out calls, listening for jaws over 
frog “or crayfish, keeping lookout for 
"gator caves. They dug their caves with 
their snouts and their forefeet under the 
overhang of a bank where water growth 
made a shield. 


“N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.” He was 
very deep in the great swamp. 
“N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.” His hour 





was gone. The moon was now high ant 
white and crisp, There was much tiret: 
ness in Sammy Osceola, but he well 
on. “N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h . +4 
N-u-n-g-h.” 

Then another voice from straight 
ahead: “N-U-N-G-H.” 

The sound stunned him, His ches 
pounded wildly. He answered. It be 
lowed back at him— the biggest, 
mightiest ‘gator voice, Indian boy 
ever heard, 

“N-U-N-G-H.” 

The choppy shrill of his bittern v 


(Conciuded on next page) 
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yOu iS A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK 
ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 
SWELL! M-M-M! 7S —— ROLLS 












Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
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a bowl of bananas if only Gerry 

would ask you for a date, if only 
you could land a date with Lucy, 
if only... 

Now the dates are coming your 
way. But so are more problems! 
When Gerry finally asked you, you 
were booked up for a date with Stan. 
How can you keep him coming back 
for more in the face of your refusal? 
Or you've earned a priority on Lucy’s 
Saturday nights, but she always 
wants to go to the movies, and you'd 
rather go bowling. Does the “light of 
your life” really rate all this self- 
sacrifice? 

Here’s what we think: 


() you thought life would be 


Q. How can you get a boy to ask 
you for a second date when you have 
to turn down his first invitation? 


A. You can’t—tor sure. However, 
when you turn down Gerry’s first re- 
quest, you can make it clear you'd wel- 
come a second invitation. The old 
“Sorry, I'm busy Friday, but I hope 
you'll give me a raincheck” line should 
be all the encouragement he ngeds to 
try again. 

If Gerry’s a shy guy, and you know 
that it took every atom of his courage 
to spout that first invite, you might pol- 
ish up his self-confidence with some 
other friendly gesture. Ask hii if he'd 
like to drop around som> evening when 
the gang is coming in for cookies and 
chatter. Any suggestions of this sort 
should be on the casual side, Steer away 
from suggesting an actual twosome 
date. That’s Gerry’s province. When he 
finally does land that first date with 
you, it will mean more if he came, saw, 
and conquered all by himself. 


Q. Recently, at the movies I met a 
girl I knew. I wanted to sit with her, 
but she was with a girl friend. What 
should one do in such a situation — just 
say “hello” or go and sit with her? 


A. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t join a friend you meet at the 
movies, in a drugstore, or at a club 
meeting. However, if you do, you 
should be equally friendly to anyone 
who happens to be accompanying her. 
When you run into Jess and Margie at 
the movies, go sit with them — if they 
don’t mind. However, don’t devote 
yourself so exclusively to Jess that Mar- 


gie feels unwanted. In order to assure 
Margie that you're noi trying to break 
up a beautiful friendship, you might 
ask both of the girls to have a soda 
with you after Peter Lawford runs 
through his tricks 


Q. Should a girl go out with a boy 
when he brings a boy friend along on 
a date? 


A. Why not? If Jack asks Vance to 
come bowling with you Jack must feel 
this threesome’s ino crowd. You shouldn’t 
either. In fact, you should welcome op- 
portunities to get to know Jack’s friends. 
A date doesn’t need to be a two-in-the- 
moonlight affair to be fun. A third per- 
son often adds spice to the conversa- 
tion. Besides, it’s a feather in your bon- 
net to be seen with two escorts! 

It is particularly good for couples 
who see a great deal of each other to 
plan informal dates that include some 
of their other friends. It keeps their 
circle of interests broader. 


Q. My buddy and I have been going 
with some girls for a couple of months 
now. They don't seem to like to do 
much but go to movies, listen to music, 
or take walks. How can we get them 
to do the things .e like once in a while 
— such as skating, swimming, and bowl- 
ing? 

A. Ask them. One of the few free- 
doms left to you menfolk is the privi- 
lege of naming your own poison. If you 
feel a crisp starry night was made for 





Yj, 


\\ 


When two boys ask to darken your 
door — it’s a feather in your capl 


a skating party, it's your own fault if 
youre lured into suffering through a 
sultry South Sea romance at the Bijou, 

A wise fellow mentions the sort of 
entertainment he has in mind when he 
asks a girl for a date. Have you tried 
asking, “Lucy, would you like to go 
skating with me tonight?” If Lucy’s not 
in the mood for skating, she will prob- 
ably say “no thanks” to your invite for 
the evening. And you are free to cut 
some ice with another gal. Save Lucy 
for the evenings when you want less 
strenuous entertainment. Dates are al- 
ways much more successful when shared 
with someone who shares your interests. 

Incidentally, when you ask Lucy if 
she'd like to go skating, you may find 
that she’s very willing and was only 
waiting to be asked. Many high school 
boys fall into the habit of asking girls 
they know well, “Howsabout a date 
Saturday night?” Then when the eve- 
ning rolls around, they mumble vaguely, 
“Well, what'll we do?” 

This doesn’t give a girl much to go 
on in making suggestions. If she thinks 
her date is not inspired to do some- 
thing “special,” she won’t be spurred 
into dreaming up anything original. 
Chances are shell suggest the old 
“movie-and-a-soda-afterwards” routine. 
Or else your vagueness may lead her 
to think your financial condition isn’t 
so good. Then she'll play safe and say 
she really doesn’t want to go anywhere 
and suggest playing her records or tak- 
ing a walk. And all the time she may 
be thinking, “Why doesn’t this joker 
ever ask me to do something exciting?” 

Most girls like boys who take over 
and plan an evening from beginning to 
end. Then on those occasional evenings 
when you do ask her to choose the en- 
tertainment, she knows it’s because you 
are a considerate tellow and not be- 
cause you're short on inspiration. 
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$i i Best 4 + Good. + Save Your Money 


SWING 
“Duchin Plays Tchaikovsky” 


‘(Caambia). Eddy Duchin. Pleasant 


listening as Duchin tinkles his way 
(with the assistance of a rhythm group 
and singers), through On the Isle of 
May, Moon Love, Our Love, None but 
the Lonely Heart, The Story of a Starry 
Night, Concerto for Two, Save Me a 
Dream, and \Secrets. Eddy is to be 
thanked for playing his Tchaikovsky 
straight and leaving the syrup on the 
kitchen shelf. 

#2 On Green Dolphir Street and 
1 Still Get Jealous (M-G-M). Jimmy 
Dorsey. Jimmy and the orch do a 
smooth job with Bill Lawrence and 
Dee Parker turning in nice vocals. 

#+# Nina Nana and Mahalani Papa 
Do (RCA Victor). Vaughn Monroe. 
Smooth and peppy with interesting 
thythms. 

# A Love Story (M-G-M). Jack 
Fina. No improvement on Schumann's 
Piano Concerto. The B-side, The Stars 
Will Remember, has a nice arrange- 
ment marred by poor recording. Check 
yours before buying. 

++ Love for Love (Columbia). 
Claude Thornhill. Delightful, gentle 
Thornhill, but we can’t say much for a 
wailing Fran Warren vocal. The back- 
ing is Claude’s version of Warsaw Con- 
certo. 


CHORAL 


+++ “A Choral Concert” (Colum- 
bia). De Paur’s Infantry Chorus. This 
choral group, formed at Fort Dix dur- 
ing the war under Leonard de Paur’s 
leadership, became famous in the Pa- 
cific war theater. In this album of re- 
ligious songs, they prove their reputa- 
tion to be deserved. They not only sound 
first-rate on American spirituals, but 
also do a polished job on two Palestrina 
selections and on some Russian litur- 
gical music. Titles: Eli Eli; Lord Our 
God Have Mercy; Bless the Lord, O My 
Soul; The Lord’s Prayer; O Bone Jesu; 
Adoramus Te, Christe; Déep River; The 
Blessing of St. Francis; and Here Is the 
Footstool. 


CLASSICAL 


#+#+# Beethoven’s Rasoumovsky 
Quartets No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 (RCA 
Victor). Paganini Quartet. This up-and- 
coming quartet has turned out three 
exciting Beethoven albums that will 
warm the hearts of chamber music en- 


thusiasts. The foursome derives its name 
from the fact that all four play Stradi- 
varius instruments once owned by Pa- 
ganini. Although these musicians still 
have some distance to go before out- 
stripping the famous Budapest group, 
their playing has brilliance, vitality, and 
excellent tone. 
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A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special ... 
HHH “Little 
Songs on Big Sub- 
jects” (Vox). Sung 
by The Bachelors. 
These lively songs 
written by Hy Za- 
ret and Lou Singer, 
composers of One 





Meatball, The Lass with the Delicate 
Air, etc., are some of the best songs 
on democracy we have heard. They 
have the simple, direct quality of folk 
songs and the infectiousness of the clev- 
erest singing commercials you hear on 
the radio. Excellent material for class 
or club programs on democracy. 

Titles: What Makes a Good Amer- 
ican; Columbus Said: “Si, Si, Signor”; 
Brown-Skinned Cow; i’ve Got a Church, 
You've Got a Church; Close Your Eyes 
and Point Your Finger; I'm Proud to 
Be Me; It Could Be a Wonderful World; 
There Were Thirteen Colonies; Of 
Commodore Gray; Traveling Broadens 
One; The Poor Old World; and Ameri- 
can Hymn. 


HHHEHHHHHHHHHHHHH 












1. She’s mad about musicians, and 
you’re mad about her, so day and night 
you polish up your sax-appeal for the 
school band. And for your first perform- 
ance, you come prepared with a handsome 
Arrow outfit— Arrow Shirt, Arrow Tie, 
Arrow Handkerchief. 


& 


3. Happy ending! You were a Sad Sax 
on the bandstand, but the gal isn’t the 
kind who makes a rift over a riff. She loves 
you (and that good-looking Arrow outfit) 
anyway! MORAL: Arrow hath charms. Your 
dealer hath Arrow. See him today. 





How to woo a gal ata musicale 





y B There’s harmony in your looks, all 
right—that trim Arrow Shirt with the face- 
flattering collar . . . that colorful Arrow Tie 
... that blending Arrow Handkerchief. But 
your music! You may look sharp, but your 
playing is definitely fiat! 


STUDENTS! 
Do clothes make the man? 
Send for your free copy of “The What, 
When and Wear of Men’s Clothing”—a 
handy guide for men who want to dress 
wisely and well. Write to: College Dept., 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 

Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs + Underwear + Sports Shirts 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely © 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- # 3 
tion. At all drug- & 
gists. Buy today! ¥ 

















CUTICURA 


SOAP & TALCUM 








i Redwoods 





ion,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “ 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” Bmanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 














SENIORS fcsmrores 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
ree Memory 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT 1425 E. Elm St. 


Seranton 5, Pa. 












Jus? whet you wont! We submit ongmnel suggestions 
by our expert designers. o trom your rough sketch 
RING shown, $200 PIN only gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
silver or gold plete, 75< GUARD: some prices os pin 
Add Fed Tor off prices! Request typrcol style sheet 


6. K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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3c up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Metal Arts Go, Rochester, MY. 








tion Scholastic Magazines when writing te adver- 
tisers. 


_ posed to this classic 








“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


“MGOOD NEWS 
Arthur ‘Freed. 
Charles Walters.) 


Ever hear the story of a football hero 
who is pursued by the ladies? Ever 
hear of such a hero’s marks taking a 
backslide until it looks as if he. won't 
be eligible for the Big Game? 

Just in case you haven’t ‘been ex- 


(Produced by 
Directed by 


yarn, M-G-M has 
dusted it off, added 
a little song-and- 
dance, and dressed 
it up with extrava- 
gant splashes of 
technicolor. They 
call the result of 
their labors Good ae 
News. i 

If you don’t de- Joan McCracken 
mand that your musical comedies be 
strong on plot, you'll probably want 
to chalk this one up as good entertain- 
ment. The gaiety centers around college 
life in the 1920s. 

Peter Lawford plays the football 
hero. Patricia Marshall is the “gold- 
diggin’ gal” who goes prospecting in 
his direction. And June Allyson is — 
you guessed it — “the sweet young 
thing” who is working her way through 
college. Oh, yes, Mel Torme makes his 
screen debut here. He appears in baggy 
sweatshirts and strums a ukulele, and 
we're afraid “cute as a button” is the 
word for Mel. But best of all, we think 
you'll like a lively new star named 
Joan McCracken. Joan plays the part 
of a “flapper,” one of those giddy co- 
eds who were the life of the party back 
in the days when Mom was a girl. 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl 
Zanuck. Directed by Henry 
King.) 


Captain from Castile doesn’t do much 
for history except to make it techni- 
colored. Based on Samuel Shellabar- 
ger’s novel, it is the story of a young 
nobleman (Tyrone Power) who flees 
Spain to escape the Inquisition. He 


‘joins Cortez (Cesar Romero) to seek 


fame and fortune in the New World. 





Frequently the acting and the plot 
of the film swashbuckle a bit too much, 
We saw the film at a special preview 
for high school students, and we have 
to report that this audience laughed 
at numerous lines and scenes not 
planned for laughs. However, the 
swordplay, romance, and colorful cos. 
tumes and customs of the. time may be 
enough to sustain your interest. 

An idea that may occur to you a 
you see the film is that the ethical 
standards of historians are strange. It 
would seem from many of our history 
books and from most historical novels 
and films that it was quite all right - 
in fact, adventurous, noble, and roman- 
tic — for an ancient conqueror such as 
Cortez to walk in on Emperor Monte. 
zuma and to take over Mexico and its 
wealth. Yet those same historians usv- 
ally have strenuous objections to 20th 
century conquerors who would follow 
the example of Cortez. 

The director of this film realizes at 
one point that he is on rather shaky 
ground in glorifying this expedition. 
And to sooth his conscience, he has an 
Aztec Indian ask Pedro Vargas (Power) 
how he can justify invading another 
people’s country. The Aztec points out 
that, although the Spaniards try to 
justify their invasion by claiming it is 
bringing religion to Mexico, the’ Aztecs 
already worship gods who probably 
stand for the same thing as the Span- 
iards’ God. Pedro admits that he has 
no answer to this, and with that the 
movie drops this ticklish question. 
You, however, may like to give it 8 
little more thought. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Captain from Castile. ““Ty- 
coon. “““Gentleman’s Agreement 
“Mourning Becomes Electra. “”The 
Bishop's Wife. ““The Fugitive. ~“Thun- 
der in the Valley. ““The Swordsman. 
”¥So Well Remembered. “Green Dolphia 
Street. ““Magic Town. “Wild Harvest. 
“Forever Amber. “Unconquered. 
~+¥ Nicholas —— 

Comedy: “The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““*The Voice of the Turtle 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Good News. ““Song of My 
Heart. “Song of Love. 
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Second Thought 


A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn called “George and the 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the door 
and the tramp asked, “Can you spare 
a poor man a bite to eat?” “No,” she 
said, and slammed the door. 

After a few minutes, the tramp 
knocked again. The door opened and 
the landlady appeared. “Now.” said the 
tramp, “could I have a few words with 
George?” 


— Jamesonian 


Hot Shot 

It was his first attempt at rifle prac- 
tice, and with his opening shot he scored 
a bull’s-eye. But the other nine shots 
did not even leave a mark on the target. 

“How do you account for these 
misses?” snapped the sergeant. “That 
first one must have been beginner's 
luck!” : 

“Sorry, sergeant,” apologized the re- 
cruit. “I thought I had to get all the 
bullets through the same hole.” 


— Goblin 


Tall “Corn” 

During his stay in Texas, a man from 
Kentucky .alled at a farmer's house. 
The farm was hilly, and as he passed 
through the fields of tall corn he noticed 
that the ground between the hills was 
bare. 

“Why is the land between the hills 
bare?” he asked. “Back in Kentucky we 
plant pumpkins between the hills.” 

“Shucks,” said the farmer, “we can’t 
do that down here. I tried it once, but 
this Texas ground is so rich that the 
vines wore the pumpkins out dragging 
them around!” 

Joe Creasen. Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 
In His Footsteps 

Joe: “Did you pass your exams?” 

Charlie: “Well, I did just what Roose- 
velt ‘did.” 

Joe: “How’s that?” 

Charlie:, “I went down in history.” 


— The Interlude. Central H. S., South Bend, Indiana 


Public Service 


A speaker was lecturing on our forest 
reserves. “I don’t suppose,” said he, 
“that there’s a person in the house who 
has done a single thing to conserve our 
timber resources.” 

Silence ruled for several seconds, and 
then a meek voice from the rear timidly 
reported, “I once shot a woodpecker.” 


— McCall Spirit 






of Lit. 
“It's nice for informal affairs.” 


Ed Nofziger in Sat. Rev 


An Ad Man Cracks Up 


The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
does not feel too happy about a recent 
timetable that the company issued. An 
ad in it describes “The Pocahontas,” a 
train of which they are very proud, as 
“The Cracked Overnight Train to the 


Land of Romance.” 
This Week 


H-m-m-m! 


“Johnny, I dislike telling you, but last 
night at the party your sister promised 
to become my wife. Can you forgive me 
for taking her away?” 

“It’s O.K., Bill,” Johnny replied, 
“that’s what the party was for.” 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 








Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your oun 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 


will win a prize. 
















THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


projects, too. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


Atuminum Company or America, 1774 Gulf’ Building, 
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REGENTS EXAMS # ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

ADVANCED ALGEBRA 

TRIGONOMETRY 


LOGY 

CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


€ Each 

Boch book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, occurete solutions to all problems. 
Al your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S Str: 


SERIES 
39 Germonia Piece, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 








The little red books have 
oll the answers. 











Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 
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FREE STAMP COMICS! 
adven- 


stamps. 


Join Jimmy in his amazin 
tures through the world o 
“Jimmy's Journeys,” the original 
stamp comic strips, are sent FREE 
to those requesting stamps on ap- 
proval. A new comic strip with each 
selection. 


Aladdin Stamps 
510b W. 55th St. New York 19, N.Y. 








“STAMP FINDER’! 





postage: 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


FREE &=™ package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps. 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Read. Baltimore 13 Md. 











Olympic Stamps 


WITZERLAND has issued a series 

of postage stamps to commemorate 
the revival of the Winter Olympic 
Games to be held at St. Moritz, in 
Switzerland, from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 8. This the first time the Olympic 
Games have been held since 1936. 
They are usually held every four years, 
but the war made it impossible to hold 
the games in 1940 and 1944. 

The summer Olympic Games, which 
include the track and field events, will 
be held in London next summer, July 
29-August 14. 

The design of the 5-centime and 10- 
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ST. MORITZ 





centime stamps includes the five con- 
centric circles, symbol of the Olympic 
Games. The interlocking circles repre- 


sent “five continents in unity.” 

The background of the 5-centime 
stamp represents the sun; the back- 
ground of the 10-centime represents a 
snowflake. A hockey player (goalie) is 
the central design of the 20-centime, 
and a skier of the 30-centime stamp. 

The word “Helvetia” is the ancient 
name of the land of the Swiss. It is a 
Latin word meaning “hilly country.” 


California Gold 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that a special U. S. stamp will 
be issued this month, commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in California. On January 24, 
1848, James Wilson Marshall found 
gold at Sutter’s mill, near Coloma, Calif. 
This began the great “gold rush” and 
marked the beginning of one of the 
most dramatic periods in American 
history. 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 


FOR ONLY A DIME!! 





What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign 
| foreign missions, other Includes 
- South ‘Ainerica. Free French, 


stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 100 wo 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New Vork 











t HYDERBAD SET, print. 


od Pek ig be whew 


METER SCALE. 





ONLY U. S&S. Sosoment TRIANGLE! 
pene Rico Airma U.S. Colonial Tr. 
le Goan ‘also ‘Isiands, 
hina, Syria, Ivory Coast, Ja 
— Issue, Turkish 

ascus, Elep! 







BELMONT STAMP CO. 


» Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, B. ¢. 





Your teacher ever talk about places 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, 


HEY, KIDS ! Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Bar 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge, 31% inch Magni- 
fier, a set of World's most paradox stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 

Selections for inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
m the world —also New Zealand Centennial - 
British Uganda — French Colonials — er British Colo 
nial — West Indies — South iB and War 


plus sample copy Philatopic Sr ~e, Deve 
to approval applicants. Con- 3c 














postage. EMPIRE STAMP ‘ANY, 
anada. 
9 Different Stamps ON’ 
=) stamps worth up to 40c 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Se sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pe. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


caasner AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY ST 
BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED. iweLupine 
‘ARG OBSOLETE LIBERIAN ISSUE TO PROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION !! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection free! 
age 3c. Approvals. Hurry — one to a customer 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 




















107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRIS & CO., 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,” 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, © 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to ‘ov do not intend to 
buy ony of the al stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name a 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps 
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CAN YOU MAKE A TABLE © 
/ LIKE THIS? : 


If you’re proud of your talent 
with tools, be sure to enter the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


This table was but one of the hundreds of student 
projects exhibited in the National Industrial Arts Fair 
at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry last 
summer. 


THIS YEAR YOU CAN TRY YOUR HAND 
AT ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES TOO: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 
MORE THAN I50 CASH AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


Winning pieces to be exhibited at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
South Bend, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. BERTON PLASTICS, INC, 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 























and two empty 5c PLANTERS 


SALTED PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS. 


HERE are ten big reasons why this big, new, 
394-page Webster's Dictionary is the best 25c 
buy in dictionary history. It contains: 


Tables of Average Height and Weight. 
Dictionary of Commerce and Law. 
National Parks of the U. S. 


0 ONO 


1 16 full-color world maps. Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada. 
2 New atomic-age definitions, such as: pro- 10 Tables of Weights and Measures. 

ton, plutonium, neptunium, atomic, etc. The dictionary is desk size, covered with hand 
3 A section on Important Musical Terms. some black leatherette, stamped in gilt, with red 
4 Facts About the Earth. page edges. An amazing bargain that is guar- 
5 How to Be Your Own Weather Prophet. anteed to improve your vocabulary. 


HOW TO GET THIS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


Every member of your family or class BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
can have his or her own copy. For each BLOCK WRAPPERS to Planters Nut & 
copy you want, just send 25¢ and two Chocolate Co. Dept. 25-S, Wilkes-Barre, 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT Pennsylvania. 
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PaMPHLEts: Fascist Rule in Italy, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Reports, vol. 7, 
no. 3,31) 25c; Italy’s Struggle for Re- 
covery, C. G, Haines and O. K. D. 
Ringwood, (Reports, vol. 20, no. 18, 
44), 25c; both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
92 East 38th St., New York 16, New 
York. 

Booxs: Ciano Diaries, Galeazzo Ci- 
ano (Doubleday, *46), $4.00. Fruits of 
Fascism, H. L. Matthews (McLeod, 
43), $4.50. What to Do With Italy, G. 


Magazines 


PaMPHLETs: Vision of a Blind Man, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., free. Economic Facts 
Pertaining to the Future of Magazines, 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Boox: History of American Maga- 
zines, Frank L. Mott, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, Vol. 1, $7.50; Vols. 2 
and 3, $5 each. 

ARTICLEs: 


‘One-Man Magazines,” 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


What Fascism Did to Italy 


Democracy Series No. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 
43), $2.75. Bread and Wine, Ignazio 
Silone (Harper, 37), $2.50. A Bell for 
Adano, John Hersey (Modern Library, 
46), $.95. Goliath —the “March of 
Fascism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, '37), 
$3.00. 

MaGAZINE ARTICLES: “Fascists die, 
but fascism still lives,” H. L. Matthews, 
N. Y. Times Mag., May 27, 1945. “Italy 
after Mussolini,” L. Sturzo, Foreign Af- 
fairs, April, 1943, 


February 2 and 9 in 
Senior English Edition 


American Mercury, July, ‘46. “Maga- 
zine Business, 1910-46,” New Republic, 
Oct. 21, ’46. “Magazine Best Sellers,” 


Wilson Library Bulletin, Oct. °46. 
“Magazines, Molders of Opinions,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Apr. ‘47. 


“Freedom to Read: Magazines,” Survey 
Graphic, Dec, 46. “Selling Dreams in 
Marble Halls: Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany,” New Republic, October 12, 
1947. 





Off the Press 


Nations and Peace, by I. A. Richards. 
Pictures by Ramon Gordon. Simon 
and Schuster, 1947. 160pp., $2. 


The atom bomb now hangs over all 
pleas for world government. With the 
aid of amusing, but dynamite-charged 
line drawings, and the simple vocabu- 
lary of Basic English, Mr. Richards has 
marshalled telling arguments for a 
United Peoples organization. All draw- 
ings and text lead to the’ millenium 
Which will come when the nations of 
the world give up their right to wage 
war. That right, according to the author 
who is a specialist. ia semantics and 
teaches at Harvard, is the secret of 
sovereignty. No other rights now pos- 
sessed by nations are to be disturbed, 


government the right to make war. If 
any nation should act aggressively, it 
would be brought into line by the com- 
bined force of the “Government of Man 
on Earth.” After studying the text, we 
are still are not clear as to just how the 





if only they will hand over to a people’s. 


Big Four are going to hand over their 
armaments at a time when they cannot 
agree on simple disarmament, much less 
control of atomic power. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til. Harper, 1947. 
246pp., $3 


Intercultural education seeks to cure 
the bias and prejudice which lead to 
discrimination against “whole groups” 
which “are still in some measure ex- 
cluded from full participation in the life 
of the community.” In the Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Sotiety, prac- 
tical educators with long experience in 
combatting community tensions have 
combined their efforts to aid teachers. 

Teachers who are uncertain of the 
fundamentals in approaching inter-group 
relationships in subjecf-centered schools 
will derive much from a study of this 
volume. Although typical techniques are 
described, much of the work is aneted 
to behavior patterns which give rise to 
undemocratic situations. 

—Howarp L, Hurwrrz 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


your teaching easier, more effective. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


January 19, 1948 

Social Studies: National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples. Also Foreign 
Article. 

English Classes: Communications 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1883. Compo- 
sition — Business Letters. Special Fea- 
ture — “Address Unknown,” by Kress- 
man Taylor. 


January 26, 1948 


End of Semester: No Issue. 


February 2, 1948 
All Classes: Democracy Series ~The 
Ways of Dictatorship. 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Mass and Opinion. 


February 9, 1948 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Women’s and Special. 





Czechoslovakia 


February 9 in 
World Week 


PaMPHLEts: Czechoslovakia’s Road 
to Socialism, Winifred N. Hadsel (For- 
eign Policy Reports, vol. 22, no. 23, 
Feb. 15, °47) Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
25c each. Unknewn Country — the 
Story of Czechoslovakia, Edited by 
Nicholas G. Balint (Inter-Allied Publi- 
cations, 43), 45 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., free. (1) Postwar Czecho- 
slovakia, Edward Benes ('46), free to 
lib.; (2) Czechoslovakia, S. M. Clagett, 
('44), free; (3) Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia, no. 3 (June ’43), The Czecho- 
slovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. N. Y., free. 


MaGazINE ARTICLES: “Masaryk: 
Diplomat in Silk Pajamas,” John Kob- 
ler; Harpers, Nov. *47. “The Czech 


Compromise,” Business Week, Mar. 8, 
"47. “Czechoslovakia: Moscow’s Reluc- 
tant Ally,” I. D. W. Talmadge, Current 
History, Nov. °47. “Squeeze Play on 
Czechoslovakia,” Senior Scholastic, 
Dec. 1, 47, “Crossroads Between Two 
Worlds,” Raymonc Daniell; N. Y. 
Times Mag., Oct. 29, '47. “Czechoslo- 
vak Cyclorama,” Robert Moore, The 
National Geographic Mag., Aug. 38. 





